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Ghe Farm. 


" Michigan State Agricultural Society. 








Proceedings of the Executive Committee at 
their Annual Meeting, held on the 28th of 
December, 1858, at the Michigan Exchange 
Detroit. 


( Continued from page 122.) 
On motion of Mr Degarmo, 


Resolved, that the system of Ohio with re- 
gard to entries of cattle and horses be adopt- 
ed as that of this State. 


Toe statement of Simeon Davidson, in re- 
lation to a crop of wheat, was read, and re- 
ferred to the Secretary to award the premium, 
on condition that Mr. Davidson make the 
necessary affidavit to it, to be filed with his 
account of raising the crop. 

Mr. Crippen reported from the Finance 
committee as follows: 

Mr. President: Your committee to whom 
was referred your Treasurer's report for ex- 
amination, beg leave to state that they have 
discharged the duties assigned them, and 
found the accounts correct, and that there is 
a balance due him of $107.72. 

The report was submitted as follows: 

T'o the President of the State Agcicultural 

Society ¢ 

The Treasurer begs leave to make the fol- 
lowing report. 
ring Bold in Detrote in Jemacty {oa ee 68 Be 


The receipts since that time have been: 
From dead letter office...... 2.20.0. 


——— 7,510 05 
$7,768 57 





The disbursements have heen as follows: 
For General Fund expenses and premiums for 
1857 and 1858 $5,642 





For premiums of 1858... .....-.--. 2 
7,876 29 
— 
Balance over paid and due Treasuror-----...-« $107 72 


The vouchers for the above are herewith 


submitted. 
BENJ. FOLLETT, Treasu: 
Ypsilanti, Dec. 21, 1808 7. . 


Mr. Degarmo, without making any dofivite 


motion, called the attention of the committee 
to the fact that animals that had drawn first 
premiums were now excluded from competi- 
tion for the future. The subject was referred 
to the committe on rules and regulations. 

Mr. Bayley moved that the premium list 
be reconsidered, so far as to create a special 
foreign list for cattle and horses. Laid on the 
table. 

The committeee adjourned, 


December 30, 1858. 

The committe met. 

Mr. Berry moved that the committee pro- 
ceed to nominate and appoint the several 
Viewing committees for the annual fair of 
1859. Consideration postponed. 

On motion of Mr. Crippen, the subject of 
the finances of the Society was considered, 
and directed to be referred to a special conm- 
mittee. 

The President appointed as such special 
committee, Mr. Berry, Mr. Crippen, Mr, Hart, 
Mr. Follett and Mr. Wilcox. 

The motion to appoint viewing committees 
was taken up, and the list gone through with 
and the committees appointed. [The names 
will be published with the premium list. ] 

The Chair appointed Messrs. Wilcox of 
Detroit, Welsh of Ypsilanti, Kitton of St. 
Clair, and the Secretary, as the Business com- 
mittee. 

The time and place of holding the next 
State fair was discussed, and the subject re- 
ferred to the business committee. 

Mr. Wilcox, from the committee on rules 
and regulations, made a report, which was ac- 
cepted, and after sundry amendments, adopted. 

On motion of Mr Berry, the subject of the 
awards on colts was taken up and considered; 
and a motion made that the whole of the res- 
olutions submitted heretofore be referred to a 
special committee of three, The motion was 
lost. 

On motion of Mr. Crippen, the motion of 
Mr. Bayley was taken from the table, and 
considered. 

Mr. Hart moved as a substitute the follow- 
ing: 

Resolved, That in the instructions given to 
the viewing committee who examined the 
mare and colts of Mr. Green, the executive 
committee were actuated by a design to rule 
out Mr. Green’s stock, and acknowledge that 
it did Mr, Green a serious wrong, and hereby 
tender him our sincere regrets. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be hereby 
directed to deliver a copy of these resolutions 
to Mr. Green. 

The question being on the substitute, it 
was lost. 

Mr. Wilcox then offered tho following pre- 
amble and resolution : 

Whereas, By the construction given to the 
terms “three years old and under,” by. the 
viewing committee on Division A, Class 17, 
under the sanction of the executive committee, 
the stock of 0. W. Green was excluded; and 
whereas, the common interpretation of “three 
years old and under” includes animals not ac- 
tually four years of age: and whereas, the 
stock entered by F. E. Eldred, who received 
the award, and that of Mr. Green, were both 
worthy, but this committee are unable to de- 
termine their comparative merits at this time, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That a sum equal to the pre- 
mium awarded to Mr. Eldred be and is here- 
by voted to Mr. Green. 

The question being on adopting this in place 
of motion of Mr. Bayley, it was decided in the 
affirmative. 

The question then recurring on the adop- 
tion of the preamble and resolution, it was 
also decided in the affirmative. 

The committee on finance made a report, 
which was adopted, with accompanying reso- 
lutions. 

On motion of H. E. Degarmo, 

Resolved, That the amount of salary paid 
to the Secretary for the past and ensuing 

ear, be fixed at the same rate as that paid 

. OC. Holmes. 

Mr. J. S. Tibbits was granted leave to ad- 
dress the committee, relative to certain awards 
made in the class of swine, at the late State 
Fair.. No action was; deemed necessary in 
this matter. 

On motion of Mr. Crippen, 

Resolved, That a copy of the Transactions 
of the Society, from its organization, be and 
the same are hereby donated to the Fire De- 
partment of the City of Detroit, for the ben- 
efit of its Library, in ul recognition of 
the courtesies extended by the Department 





to the officers and members of the Society 
—and that the Secretary be instructed to 
present the same at his earliest convenience. 


On motion of Mr. Crippen, 

Resolved, That a committee of three be 
appointed, consisting of Mr. Hart, Mr. Wells, 
Mr. Follett, and Mr. Degarmo, to solicit the 
Legislature to make an appropriation in aid 
of the State Agricultural Society. 

The Secretary submitted the following com- 
munication, relative to a plan for rendering 
the Horticultural department more effective 
and useful, in promoting a correct knowledge 
of fruit in the State, and also as a method by 
which much false nomenclature could be 
rectified : 

R. F. Jounsronz, Secretary of State Agri- 
cultural Society: 

Dear Sir—In accordance with your re- 
quest, I submit the following suggestions with 
regard to the management of the Horticul- 
tural department of the fair of the State Ag- 
ricultural Society. 

The appointment of a General Pomologi- 
cal Committee, whose duty it shall be to ex- 
amine the fruits as they are placed upon the 
tables, and see that the nomenclature is cor- 
rect; placing a mark of doubtfuiness upon 
any such as they may be unable to decide 
upon satisfactorily. 

The General Pomological Committee to be 
furnished with strips. of stout paper, to be 
placed undern¢ath the fruits, upon the plates, 
with one end doubled down over the front 
edge, with the name of the fruit written up- 
on it, in a clear, bold, plain hand ; so that vis- 
itors can read it readily, thereby removing 
all pretext for the handling of the fruits. For 
this purpose, it may be necessary to provide 
the committee with a Scribe, especially select- 
ed for this purpose. 

The General Pomological Committee should 
be composed of the best pomologists that 
can be obtained ; and to them should be com- 
mitted the awarding of the premiums upon 
seedling fruits. If good and capable men 
cannot be induced to serve upon such a com- 
mittee, it may be best not to institute it. 

The several entries to be designated upon 
the cards, and also upon the committees’ 
books, by numbers only. The names of ex- 
hibitors to be attached after the committees 
shall have rendered their awards. 


The reports to be delivered to some person 
or persons, appointed for that purpose, whose 
duty it shall be, before their acceptance, to ex- 
amine them in connection with the rules; and 
if they have not been properly complied with, 
to return them, with the necessary directions 
for their amendment. 

The providing of a collection of Horticul- 
tural works for reference; accessible by the 
committees while in the discharge of their 
duties. 

To forego the reading of the reports upon 
the grounds, and allow committees a longer 
time for maturing them, with an amanuensis, 
if they shall desire it, 

The remigsion of their membership fee, to 
such persons as shall actually serve upon 
committees, and whose names shall appear in 
their reports. 

I also submit a system of instructions for 
judges, which may be modified as you think 
best: 

As it is not the object of the Society to 
encourage random or unknown yarieties of 
fruit, the committees, where their decisions 
are dependent upon the number of varieties, 
will only connt such as are correctly named. 

The committees, in deciding which are the 
best specimens of fruits or vegetables, where 
the several varicties are alike well grown, shall 
give preference to quality, rather than size. 


No seedling shall be awarded a premium, 
unless it shall be distinct from, and, at least, 
equal to any other variety of a similar kind, 
and of the same season; or, if inferior, shall 
have some superior characteristic of tree or 
fruit, of sufficient importance to warrant the 
exception; and the committee, in awarding 
such premium, shall give a concise description 
of it, and of the habit, vigor, fruitfulness, &c., 
of the tree or plants, so far as they may be 
able, together with the peculiar and valuable 
qualities that may have induced théir award. 

A plant, or fruit, to compete as a seedling, 
must be of recent orgin; and one that has 





not been described in any Horticultural pub- 


lication, or shown at a horticultural exhibi- 
tion. 

Seedlings may be shown in competition for 
a premium by others than the original pro- 
ducer, where he neglects to do so. 

Where a committee shall award a premium 
to a single variety, the name of the variety 
shall be reported; and when the award is to 
@ collection of varieties, the names, at least of 
the varieties that have induced the award, 
shall be reported: and it is also especially de- 
sirable where anything of unusual interest or 
merit is exhibited, that‘it should be noticed in 


their report. 
Very respectfully, 
T. T. LYON. 


On motion, the communications and recom- 
mendations were referred to the business 
committee, with power to adopt the whole, 
or such portions, into the programme of the 
next exhibition, as might be deemed adv isable 

No further business being presented, the 
committee adjourned. 

R. F. JOHNSTONE, Sec’y. 





On Nutrition in Man and Animals, 
BY HENRY GOADBY, M. D, F. L. 8. 
PROFESSOR OF VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY, AND 

ENTOMOLOGY, IN 1E STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE OP 
MICHIGAN, AUTHOR OF A TEXT BOOK OF VEGETABLE 
AND ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY, ETO. 
( Continued from page 122.) 

Until the grinding teeth are developed in 
the calf, it can only be fed upon milk; as the 
first three stomachs can do nothing with ‘li- 
quid food, it passes directly from the mouth 
into the fourth stomach, where it is acted’ up- 
on, and digested by the gastric juice. But 
whenever solid food (grass or hay) be at- 
tempted, it goes through the routine of sto- 
machs and processes already described, The 
rennet obtained from the fourth stomach of 
the calf, and employed to curdle milk, is the 
gastric juice: a medicinal preparation express- 
ly manufactured for the cure of dyspepsia, 
called “ pepsin,” is only the gastric juice. 

Mastication forms the first stage of the 
process of nutrition in man, and itis as es- 
sential to him, as toa cow. ‘There is, how- 
ever, a great idea prevalent that men in this 
land go-a-head of the rest of the earth, and 
make such a thrifty use of time, that they 
cannot afford enough of it to take a meal up- 
on the careful principle that Nature insists 
on; the consequence is that they save a few 
minutes at each meal, and cut their existence 
short thirty or forty years sooner than they 
need to do, and to make the matter richer, 
every moment of their existence beyond twen- 
ty years of age, is passed in the utmost mis- 
ery, as by this time, they have succeeded in 
producing a fatal (sooner or later) and incu- 
rable disease—the worst form of Dyspepsia. 
So prevalent is this disease on this side the 
Atlantic, that it may fairly be distinguished 
as “the American disease,” 

The practice of foregoing mastication at 
every meal, leads to the loss of the art, so 
completely, that it is scarcely possible to re- 
gain it; under these circumstances, food is 
delivered to the stomach in a state in which 
that organ can do nothing with it, and after 
many fruitless attempts at chymification, dis- 
charges the whole mass into the intestine, in 
the condition it was received. To swallow 
large masses of food without the trouble of 
masticating it, it is usual to have recourse to 
large gulps of water, whereby the gastric 
juice, alroady a weak acid, is so much diluted 
that it is rendered worthless: now the action 
of the third stomach of the cow is to prevent 
this contingency. 

For all practical purposes there can be no 
reasonable doubt that the so-called instinct 
of animals, is greatly superior to human rea- 
son; no animal, whether high or low in the 
scale, can be induced to eat improper or in- 
jurious food. With regard to fluids, they do 
not drink water all day long, and excessively 
at meal time, but only when nature requires 
it; in a sound, healthy stomach, water passes 
off immediately, if taken when solid foud be 
not present ; but when once its energies are 
destroyed, it has not power enough to do even 
this, and water then lies a heavy, cold, inert 
mags. 

Dyspepsia appears to arise from one of 
three causes, or a combination of them all-— 





unwholesome, indigestible food; or taking 


a want of mastication of the foods eating | 





wholesome food, so badly prepared as to be 
rendered unwholesome. 

It is quite certain that the cook is solely 
responsible for a very large amount of this 
sad affliction, particularly in the Western 
States, where a stranger might imagine that 
the cook was in league with the Doctor, and 
determined to make as much work for him 
as possible. This arises, chiefly, from the con- 
stant use of that abomination—the fry-pan, 
whieh should either be used in a very differ- 
ent way from what it commonly is, or abol- 
ished altogether. The right and proper way 
to cook chops and steaks is, not to fry, but to 
broil them ;—substitute the gridiron for the 
frying-pan. There is, however, no positive 
objection to the latter, if used judiciously; a 
very little philosophy will suffice to render the 
same dish of meat extremely palatable, whole- 
some, and nutritious, which is usually revolt- 
ing from its rankness, and sadly prejudicial to 
health. A quantity of fat, either butter, lard, 
or oil, must be used with the fry-pan, to pre- 
vent the meat from burning to the pan; when 
the meat is sufficiently cooked, and removed 
from the pan, it necessarily takes with it some 
of the fat: this, although bad enough, is not 
irremediable, and might pass without com- 
ment, but let us see what follows: Mrs. Cook, 
having fried her meat to her own satisfaction, 
wants, of course to clean her pan, but what 
shall sho do with the fat? She does not ap- 
pear to know that if she has used lard, and 
that properly, that she may pour it into an 
earthen jar, and use it again, and again; nei- 
ther does she know that if the lard thorough- 
ly boil before she puts any thing into it, if 
will not be at all flavored by the meat it hag 
eontributed to cook: an apple fritter may be 
fried in the same lard that has previously 
cooked fish, and not be in the slightest degree 
fishy, But a Western cook makes short 
work of it, she pours all the pan grease over 
the meat, and callsit gravy. Beef, mutton, 
veal, pork,—all' are served alike, the conse- 
quence is that a delicate stomach rejects the 
meal, and would sooner starve than partake 
of it. Times and oft, have we seen a dish of 
sausage which, instead of being (as they ought 
to be) quite dry, were swimming in disgust- 
ing pan grease—enough to turn the stomach 
of a respectable dog ! , 


Every cook ought to know that starch com- 
bines with fats and neutralises them; if, there- 
fore, one, or two table-spoonfals of flour mix- 
ed evenly in a breakfast-cup of cold water, in 
a basin, be poured into the pan, and well stir- 
red about, it will intimately combine with the 
fat, and eonvert that which was objectiona- 
ble and repulsive into a delicious, and nutri- 
tious brown gravy. If this be poured into 
the dish, it will neutralise whatever fat the 
meat may have appropriated: the quantity of 
flour and water must always depend upon 
the quantity of fat to be converted. 


It is truly lamentable to see the enormous 
waste that is made, especially of meat, by 
every body in this country, when it is quite 
certain that there is not a single family, 
the majority of whom are not literally star- 
ving for the want of that which is now wast- 
ed, or thrown away. In a well ordered kitch- 
en, not a bone, or scrap of anything should 
be wasted; every fragment should be laid 
under contribution, and made to yield up its 
nutriment. The ror which is invaluable in 
the hands of a cook, is almost entirely dise 
used; every joint of meat, or poultry, must 
be dried to a chip in the oven, or delivered to 
the fry-pan, and the dripping brought to table 
aud eaten as gravy ! 

Experiments made upon the stomach of St. 
Martin, clearly prove that .when.such food is 
placed in the stomach it makes every labo- 
rious attempt to get rid of the fat, and until 
this be accomplished every other action is 
suspended; at length it succeeds in separa~ 
ting, and collécting it all on the surface, and 
then throws it off by one effort, into the duo- 
denum (small intestine.) By the time this is 
accomplished, the organ is fatigued, and seeks 
repose, leaving the remainder of its contents 
to get out how it can. The universal prac- 


tice of eating new, frequently warm bread, 


is very pernicious; no bread should ever be 
eaten under two days age, and five or six 
days is preferable; during many years resi- 
dence in England, the author/never took 
bread under seven days old, and it always 
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lasted snoter seven days, he has never known P. W. Backus, in 1854. ’ Andrew Jackson in- | 


Gyapepele. 
Digestion 1 


herited his gait from his Messenger parentage, 


n man, js a very simple affair ; and his Arabian blood may have added power 


the mitcous membrane of the stomach’ is 
stimulated to secrete gastric juice by the pre- 
sence of food within its cavity: the quantity 
secreted is always exactly what is required, 
and if this be diluted with copious draughts 


to his muscular system, and given hardiness 
of constitution. 

This family of roadsters-and trotters stand 
deservedly high, and if properly bréd, may 


i . It b t 
of water, digestion is ne rily impeded.— be perpetuated and improved. It numbers a 


Ale taken with dinner, gives power and tone present among its famous stallions, Jupiter 


Lightning, Lantern, the late competitor of 


to the stomach and greatly faeilitates its op- 
eration; but if water be employed, it is 
healthier and better to defer drinking till the 


Ethan Allen, George M. Patchen, &c. 
The history of the Messenger and Bashaw 


meal be finished. Notwithstanding that the | families teaches us to select compact, well 


lining membrane of the stomach is always|formed, muscular stallions, and cross them 
covered with mucus, an abundant quantity | with mares of substance and power, having 


is poured out simultaneously with the secre-| as few defects as possible It is not absolutely 


tion of gastric juice, and experiments upon | necessary that these mares be fast trotters ; 


artificial digestion have demonstrated that no 
resolution of the food can take place without 


if they have an easy, natural road gait of 


the combination of the two. 


Enough has now been said to awaken at- 
tention to this subject; the time may not be 


eight or ten miles an hour, they will do, pro- 
vided their size corresponds with that of the 
stallion. If, however, the mare is a first class 
trotter, there is much more probubility that 


far distant when the author may be called 
upon to expound “the philosophy of the 


the produce will be distinguished in this re- 


kitchen, in relation to health,” in the lecture epect,  Enistory, dod expericace in hresding, 


room, aud render his teachings practical by teach that the union of two trotters will pro- 


directing the operations of the cuisine ; should 
that day arvive, dietary tables shall be pub- 
lished weekly, in the Michigan Farmer, of the 
food prepared for a large number of persons 


duce like, much oftener than the union of a 
trotter and racer will give us good trotters.— 
It is true, there are some instances of the 
produce of the trotter and racer proving first 


daily, with an exact recipe of the mode of class trotters. The whole history of breeding 


preparation. 


—- 


Breeding of Trotters and Roadsters. 





Ep. MicuieaN Faruer:—In your paper of 
March 12, appears an article on Horse Breed- 


teaches us that this is more often the result 
of the union of trotting stallions and racing 
mares, (asin the case of Kemble Jackson,) 
than the reverse. 


It appears to be a general law in breeding, 


ing, signed “Macomb,” which should have that the union of two or more likes is quite 


been read by every breeder of horses in the 
State.. There certainly has never been any 


certain to produce a given result. In the 
case of the Messenger, and Bashaw, and 


Andrew Jackson families, we observe that we 
better road or trotting horses introduced into Odie 
the State than those he speaks of. I do not have the elements for breeding and perpetuat 


think that he deals:out to Jackson all that 


is ing trotters and roadsters, We have -muscu- 


. . i 4, a8 lar power, style, form, gait, and endurance.— 
a ee “ nn oe sl cn Let us unite these in sire and dam, with care 
serpin pt beet mares in the State His |22¢ Skill, and such results will follow as have 


eldest colts are coming three years old 


always followed this method of breeding. By 


“ crossing with the courser we shall get more 
ee post pong ire oe a . blood,” but the form, style, and particularly 
Abdallah’s colts were shown at the last State the gait will not: ba improved. 


fair, and that three of them took premium 


s,| 48 there a thoroughbred stallion living fa- 


but does not say that three only of Jackson's | ™U8 for getting trotters and roadsters? I 
eolts were exhibited, and all three took pre- know of none. To improve roadsters and 
miums, two of them taking first premiums, trotters, we must select animals actually 
and the other second, being in the same class. |P9ssessing, in the greatest perfection, the 
They were all good colts, and it will bea long qualities we most desire. If these qualities 
time before we get any better stock than the have existed for several generations in our 


produce of Jackson and Abdallah, and the|>teeding animals, all the better. 


We can 


loss of these two horses was certainly a great have thoroughbred trotters and roadsters as 
misfortune to the breeders of this State.— | ™® well as racers, 


It will be years before you find men that will 


Judging from the pedigree of Young Kem- 


invest as: much money again in horses as has ble Jackson, which I see advertised in your 
been investd in Jackson, Abdallah and Colum-| P®per, we cannot find a better stallion where- 


bus. 


A history of the origin and present condi- | cestors has anything to do with it. 


with to breed trotters, if judging from his an- 
His first 


tion of our most prominent families of road-| et,which was exhibited at our State fair last 
sters and trotters, may serve to give some| fall, (taking the first premium as a trotting 
light upon the subject of breeding them in| Clt,) certainly showed trot, and that we can 


the future. The Messenger family has long 


look to him for trotters and roadsters. 


been celebrated for the road, and it certainly 
has furnished numerous and splendid exam- 


Grosse Isle, April 11, 1859. MESSENGER. 





ples of trotters, Imported Messenger was 


thoroughbred horse of medium size, compact 
and well formed. His ancestors had the abil- 
ity to carry heavy weights at a high rate of 
speed. Sampson, his great grand sire, was 
the strongest horse that ever raced before 
his time. The most prominent branches of 
this family, are the Hamiltonians, from Bish- 
op’s Hamiltonian, by Messenger, Abdallahs, 
It is now more 
than fifty years since the Messenger family 
took rank as a substantial improvement in 


Almacks and Membrinos. 


our roadsters. I am not aware that th 


leaven has deteriorated by being diffused and 


diluted to an eight or a sixteenth, 


We have to-day, roadsters and trotters of 
this family that show superior power and en- 
durance, and their performances argue no ne- 
cessity of going back to thoroughbreds, for a 
“strain of blood.” If the Messengers have 


deteriorated in any. important quality nece 


Bary to constitute good roadsters, it can 
doubtless be shown. The crossing of Mes- 
senger mares with thoroughbred stallions has 
not generally resulted in the production of as 
good animals as crossing with our best trot- 


ting horses, 


The origin of the Bashaws, Andrew Jack- 


Young 
Bashaw got Andrew Jackson, a trotting stal- 
lion. Young Bashaw was by an Arabian 


sons, and Clays, was as follows: 


a Fast Walkers vs. Fast Trotters. 


Epiror FarMer.—lIs there not in this fast 
age, a tendency to sacrifice utility to fancy ? 
Of what real utility to the farming communi- 
ty is the breeding and training of a class of 
horses that can trot a mile in the least possi- 
ble space of time? Yet the rage seems to 
be for this class of horses. Our Agricultu. 
ral Societies offer large premiums for them; 
utterly neglecting the encouragement of fast 
walkers. 

What we most need is, a class of horses 
for all work, that can walk, with a Joad of 
from twenty-five 1o thirty hundred, to the 
tune of four to six miles an hour. Such a 
class of horses would be of vastly more ith- 
portance to the country than your 2.40 hor- 
ses, 

In order to introduce a new and novel fea- 
ture into our State exhibitions, and to en- 
courage the training of fast walkers, I pro- 
pose to be one of twenty-five, who shall con- 
tribute one dollar each, towards making up 
a purse of $25,00 to be given to that span 
of horses which shall walk a mile, with a load 
of not less than twenty hundred, exclusive 
of carriage, in the least time. The trial to 
come off at our next State Fair. The com 
mittee to consist of the President, Secretary 
and Treasurer of our Society. The money to 


g- 


; be paid into the Treasury on the first day of 
stallion called Imported Grand Bashaw.— ; ‘ 
The dam of Young Bashaw was, 1 believe, the Fair. You may count me in as good for 


& Messenger mare. The dam of Andrew 
Jackson was about one quarter Messenger — 
Andrew Jackson was a horse of substance 


and power. He was the sire of New Yo 


Black Hawk, Henry Clay, Kemble J ackson, 


the dollar. 


’ J. 8, TIBBITS. 
Lhoonia, April 10th, 1859. © 





ok Sex of Eggs. 
A correspondent of an &nglish paper af- 





of Tae firms that he learned whilst in France among 
ae oe, Ata Paper) | the best poultry breeders, that the long nar- 
vont alt . wh “ts —_ L) and | pow eggs were set aside as male eggs or those 

note. Jackson, it will be| that would produce male chickens if hatched 
remembered, was the horse brought to this 


State from Long Island by F. E. Eldred and 


out, and that the round dumpy ones would 
produce hen chickens. 





Cultivation of Oats. 


Gradual deterioration of this Grain—Cause of 
the recent Failure af the Crop. 


BY HDWARD MASON. 
Concluded from page 1%. 

The Hopetown is an offspring of the Pota- 
to oat, but it differs from it considerably in 
some respects. It was originated dbont thir-' 
ty-five years ago by Mr. Sheriff, of Mungos- 
well, East Lothian, Scotland; it ripens earlier 
than the potato oat, and is not so liable to be 
shed by high winds. Its panicle is large and 
not very compact. It is easily distinguished 
from other varieties, by a small red mark on 
the centre of the grain. It is more subject 
to be attacked by blight thau the potato oat, 
and its straw grows much longer. It is better 
adapted for poor, late ripening soils than that 
varioty. 

The Cumberland Early Oat was also origi- 
nated about thirty years ago, and like several 
other valuable kinds, sprang from a single 
plant. Itis of so dull a color that it can 
scarcely be ranked among white oats. It 
ripens much earlier than the Potato or Hope- 
town, and in a comparative trial, produced 
a heavier crop than either of these varieties. 

The White Poland Oat was introduced in- 
to England from Poland, about one hundred 
and twenty years ago. It was for a long 
time held in high esteem asan excellent early 
oat. It has degenerated considerably, but 
when good seed can be obtained, it produees 
weighty crops. 

The White Tartarian is cultivated exten- 
sively in Scotland and the north of Ireland, 
also in parts of England, the United States 
and Canada, Like the Black Tartarian, its 
panicle is confined to one side. The grain is 
very liable to be awned, which causes this 
variety to be rejected by many careful culti- 
vators. It is also rather late in ripening, and 
on this account, is not very well suited to the 
Western States. 

Did space permit, several other good varie- 
ties might be enumerated, but the foregoing 
are about the best, and most worthy of culti- 
vation. It will be seen that many of them 
were originated from a single plant, and this 
fact should stimulate farmers to make some 
exertion towards raising new varieties, or im- 
proving those which we already possess, A 
great part of the farmer’s prosperity depends 
upon the success of the oat crop. When this 
fails the blow is felt throughout the cntire 
farm;and unpleasant indications reach the 
homestead. and disturb the owner’s pocket.— 
The horses cannot be fed without oats, except 
by encroaching on other grain or roots which 
are required to feed the family, fatten hogs or 
cattle, or to be sold in the market. The ef- 
fect of last year’s failure will be felt before 
this spring’s crop is put into tho ground, The 
horses look thin and out ot condition already, 
and much care will be necessary in order to 
keep them sufficiently strong for the hard 
work which is approaching. 

Oats are good feeding for cattle and sheep, 
especially when the crop has been sown early, 
and the grain has attained proper size and 
weight, From very important exporiments 
recorded in the Transactions of the Highland 
Society of Scotland, it appears that raw po- 
tatoes and oats produced beef at less expense 
than either turnips or potatoes given alone: 
Fed on potatoes and oatmeal each bb of beef cost 63¢ cts. 
“ potatoes alone i lieebdodeiaai a” § 
turnips alone * * * “ 63 
Iu these experiments the potatoes are valued 
at the low price of one sbilling per bushel, 
and oats at about thirty cents, Each beast 
consumed forty-two pounds of potatoes daily, 
and seven pounds of meal. They were all 
supplied with an equal quantity of hay.— 
Sheaf oats, cut with a chaff cutter, and given 
with sliced rutabagas, have been pronounced 
excellent fattening food for cattle or sheep.— 
In those parts of Great Britain and Ireland 
where sheep are stall fed for the market, a 
portion of oats is always given with turnips. 
In Saxony and Silesia where the fine-wooled 
sheep are fed with the greatest care and ex- 
actness, oats constitute a very important part 
of their food. 

The result of numerous analyses proves, 
that phosphoric acid and potash constitute a 
very considerable port of the grain, and silica 
and potash a large portion of the straw of 
oats. If these ingredients do not exist in the 
soil, they must be supplied by manuers con- 
taining them, or a good crop of oats cannot 
be obtained. The grain makes three-fourths 
of the weight of the oat, and as it is the most 
valuable part, its size should be increased by 
suitable manures. Phosphate of lime abounds 
in bones and guano, consequently they are 
excellent manures for this crop. Wood ashes 
contain a great part of the same fertilizing 
ingredients as bones, and as they are easily 
procured, they should be applied as a top- 
dressing to oats and other cereals. In Belgi- 
um every farmer top-dresses his crops with 





| ashes of wood, eoal and peat, mixed together, | sown, the lightest ought to be blown out, and 


saturated with liquid manure, and then dried | the smalleat separated from the seed. On 
by the addition of more ashes, Phosphoric | this subject, it may be well to state, that 
acid does ‘not abound in every soil, and when | farmers who are negligent or careless about 
a considerable portion of it has been absorbed | this very important matter, have now a fine 
by the continual growth of grain crops, and | opportunity of getting the work done by a 
no compensation returned to the Jand, the| competent hand. Mr. John Johnston, of Ge- 


supply becomes “ used up,” in other words, 


neva, N. Y., has offered to teach any farmer 
the soil is exhausted. Vast quantities of| how to clean seed, and proposes to visit a ree 


bones are suffered to go to los in every part | fractory chess grower, and blow the chess 
of the United States, If these were ground, | out of his wheat, provided his railroad fare 
or broken and dissolved in Sulphuric acid,| was paid. I agree with Mr. Johnston on the 
and applied to the crops, a great improve-| chess question; he is an excellent farmer and 


ment would be the result. The best way of 


a good writer. I wish some growers of oats 


preparing bones for manure is to crush or|in this State would employ him to prepare 
break them, put the pieces into a wooden or| their seed. There are hundreds of farmers in 


stone trough, and pour on from one-fourth | Michigan who are particular in procuring su- 
to one-half their weight of Sulphuric acid, | perior seed of every kind, and in preserving 
diluted with two or three times its bulk of| it pure and unmixed, but there are thousands 
water. Ina few days the boues dissolve, and | who, to save a little expense, are satisfied to 
by occasional stirring they may be reduced | sow a very inferior description of grain, and 
into a soft, pulpy mass, which can be applied | who reap the reward that might be expected. 
to crops by mixing it with dry muck, or cold| Professor Mapes, a distinguished agricul- 


ashes, or it may be dissolved in water and ap- 


turist, in an interesting lecture be‘ore the 
plied with the liquid manure cart. American Institute, has remarked, “ That it 

Some persons prepare bones by making a| may be said of our corn crop, as Mr. Web- 
hole in a heap of dry muck or ashes, putting | ster said of the turnip crop of England, that 
in the bones. pouring on acid, and covering] its failure for three successive years would 
all up carefully. In a few weeks the bones | nearly bankrupt the nation.” The same re- 


will be dissolved,when they can be thoroughly 


marks apply almost with equal force to the 
wheat crop, as the present high price of flour 
indicates, and also in a great measure to oats, 


which are so essential for feeding the horses 
the soil; they abound in the salts of potash | which till the ground for every cultivated crop, 


and the phosphate of lime, ingredients which | thresh out the grain, and carry the entire pro- 
are very essential to every cereal crop. One| duce of the farm to the homestead and the 
hundred parts of wood ashes afford 13:57 | market. It is evident that farmers cannot be 
parts soluble, and 86:43 parts insoluble.—j|too careful about improving the pres nt 
The latter is left behind at the ash works, | method of cultivating oats, and of obtaining 
whilst the soluble part has been boiled down, | heavy crops of this grain, instead of the light 
and exported as potash. Leached ashes | and worthless ones which are now produced. 
have been found to be nearly as valuable for tiene 
manure as unleached, and this fact should| Erratum—lIn my last article on the culti- 
be known, for great quantities of the former | vation of oats, there is an error which changes 
are to be had merely for the trouble of draw-| the meaning of the sentence. 
ing them. Every farmer can procure wood | the Potato oat I said, “it is very productive 
ashes on his own land. in deep, rich soils,” &c.; for very the printer 
To the questions—how is the oat crop to | has substituted “ never.” 
be improved? the seed renovated? the weight 
of the grain increased? it may be answered, 
by the careful preparation of the soil, the use 
of special manures—the importation of fresh | @rub in Sheep. 
sced, and the selection and propagation of the} Ms. Eprror:—I send you this recipe,which 
best that can be found among the varieties | Will be found to effect a perfect cure for grubs 
now in use. A great deal also depends on/|in the head of sheep: 
early sowing and good covering of the seed.| Take one quart of whisky and two eunces 
In the latter operation practical experience is | Of yellow snuff, mix and warm to blood heat. 
necessary, for it is possible to fall into one| Let one man hold the sheep and another take 
error by endeavoring to avoid another. The|®S8mall syringe and discharge about a tea- 
seed may be sown too deep, in which case it|®8poonful of the mixture into each nostril. It 
will be more likely to rot than to vegetate, |i @ certain cure. My father met with qu'te 
and even if it should grow, the lower roots | ® Joss in his flock, he tried this remedy, found 
will decline, and the upper roots increase un- | it satisfactory, and never lost another sheep. 
til the former cease to be of any benefit to “ii es S a Pei 
the plant. In this, as in the quantity of seed segarttubaatuaant~ avg her Pe eee 
to be sown per acre, the golden mean, the Peantentienne Sain, Ea 
exact point between two extremes, is the Beoretaryrr 0, E and, Corning. 
safest to observe. The quantity of seed a Bile ae —— C 
must be regulated by the variety that is to be me manne <a St gory ran 
sown, and the condition of the ground which rugsie) Win, Eralin, Deptinghes; md. we 
is to receive it. Cold, poor soils require we : int - - a aannys B- a ao 
more seed than those which are warm and opengl ben nr eee 
rich, as the tillering of the plants must be very Ba Sintiirants ll ry 
limited in the former, and many of the grains [The following letter from a responsible cit- 
may fail to vogetate. The Hopetown and| i.o1 of Detroit, now traveling at the West, 
some other varieties tiller but little, and on may be of shtdeeet to” thous who have their 
rata require to be sown tolerably thoughts and intentions turned Pike’s Peak- 
There is a general :endency to thin sowing % a of We ial RRS PRET ree tree 
among intelligent agriculturists, and there , 
can be no doubt but that the generality of Fost! Dan Methas, dgell:8; pee. 
farmers sow their crops too thick, yet it is yieng techenets oh Denk ahem voting wed 
possible to err in the other extreme, and piv Resk, , compat id wedargped ape 
those who have cold, undrained, retentive vegetation on the “a osd yet, and, weg: 
soils should be careful not to be too sparing ih cline a tie soll, me guiay 4 sramerg! 
of seed, for thin sowing is best suited to rich, tet, Vom ; gang to the. ‘+diggings” 1 
warm, Clean land, and to the improved system would dofer‘starting till the first of May, a3 
of husbandry. those now on the way must encounter severe 
Potato oats tiller a great deal, and on this barilshige, besides being twice. es long ame 
account may be sown thinner than other va-| “97 ™* they would be after.the plains manaene 
rieties; but true potato oats are nowa scarce wabtlody (/Tha" bottouw — mimo — 
article, at least in this country, and an impor- ble, Isaw yesterday, in coming from Adel, 
tation of fresh seed from Europe would be Dallas county, five yoke of cattle, attached 
very desirable. Farmers cannot be too par- to one wagon partially loaded with corn, stuck 
ticular in making a proper selection of their fant in the mad, and the sumber of rails to be 
seed oats, It is folly to expect a good crop |" at those “slues” and mires denote that 
from inferior seed of any kind, but the oat there has been mech delay attending the-em- 
is so liable to deterioration, that it requires igtant. © Tuere'is:'a rash for the Peak, never: 
particalar attention and constant precaution, | heless, as I met over fifty teams yesterday in 
in order to keep it pure. The produce of a|°°™58 twenty-five miles. For ere al 
late crop will be late in ripening, and on this chasing their outfit in Iowa, the Bur Uington 
account should not be relied on; the best seed | Toute is much the easiest to reach this place, 
is always obtained from an early crop. There|*S the Des Moines river is navigable from 
cannot be too much pains taken to clean seed | Ottumwa to this place, and steamers are ply- 
well, and to remove all inferior grains, It ing here, Very truly, yours, a 
was well said by Doctor Franklin, that “ready os. 
meney payments are a great check on the 


mixed with the ashes and spread on the field. 
Wood ashes contain all the salts and inor- 
organic substances which trees extract from 


In describing 





HOME NOTES, 


Correction, 


No. 38, Devon Stock Register, should read 


imagination.” It may also be said that a Dama, instead of La :ra. Great care should 
strong wind in the fanning mill, and a few| be taken in writing the names of animals for 
brisk turns of the separator, would make | the Register. That name in the manuscript 
great havoc in the pile ef oats which some| was examined by every hand in the office, 





& mixture composed of equal parts of the 


farmers are contented to use as seed, None| from the editor down, and all pronounced it 
but the plumpest and best grains should be| Laura. 
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Bhe Garden & Orchartl.. 


$100 Grape Premium. 


Mr. Charles H. Dana, of West Lebanon, 
New Hampshire, places at the disposal of the 
New Hampshire State Agricultural Society 
one hundred dollars, to be awarded to the 
person who will present. the best kind of 
grape for garden or vineyard culturo in this 
climate. 

That the committee may be able to judge 
correctly of the merits of each kind present- 
ed, they should be planted in the same local- 
ity and receive the same cultivation. 

Mr. Dana proposes to conduct such an ex- 
periment himself, by planting and cultivating 
all the kinds offered for this premium. 

New and. rare kinds of grapes sent to Mr. 
Dana, free of expense to him will be entered 
in competition for the premium. 

Roots are preferred but cuttings will an- 
swer. 

Cuttings two inches in length, may be sent 
by mail; the ends should be sealed and the 
cuttings be wraped in damp paper. 

The lists will be open for competition du- 
ring the months of April and May, 1859. 

The premium will be awarded in the au- 
tumn of the second year after planting. 

In case the same kinds of grape should be 
offered by different competitors, or in case 
different kinds should prove of equal excel- 
lence the committee will be at liberty to di- 
vide the premium or otherwise to award it in 
their discretion, 

Mr. Hadduck, of West Lebanon, writes as 
follows on this subject: 

«Mr. Dana having communicated to me 
his intention to make the foregoing offer of a 
premium, I am happy to recommend his lau- 
dable attempt to extend and improve the 
culture of the grape, to all the lovers of that 











delicious fruit. 


The failure of the Peach, Plum, and the 
great uncertainty of the Pear, and recently 
of the finer kinds of the Apple, also, in the 
valley of the Connecticut, and the fact that 
our soil seems natural to the Grape, and has 
proved capable of producing it in abundance, 
and of great excellence, shows Mr. Duna’s of- 
fer of a premium to be very judicious and 
timely, while his personal character is a suffi- 
cient guaranty that the experiment will be 
conducted with fidelity and honor. 


CHARLES B. HADDUCK. 
West Lebanon, N. H. April 15, 1859. 





Important Experiments worthy of Par- 
ticular Notice. 


Much useful information might be acquired, 
and some disputed points settled, if farmers 
would try the following experiments, note their 
results, and communicate them to the agri- 
cultural papers: 

Wirn PotatoEs—It is necessary to deter- 
mine which kinds are most productive, and 
best calculated to withstand the rot; to as- 
certain whether whole potatoes or sets are 
best, and also whether sets with several eyes, 
or those having only one eye each, will pro- 
duce the heaviest crop. Is the rot caused by 
the sting of the phytacorus, or by atmospher- 
ic influences? Do potatoes which are care- 
fully molded, in well finished drills, remain 
sound and good, whilst those which are left 
flat in soil saturated with water are destroyed? 
Are early planting, early molding, and early 
ripening the best preventives of rot? 

In Wuear CuniturE=-To ascertain what 
kind of spring wheat is best suited to the lo- 
cality ; also. the proper way of preparing the 
soil for the crop. Has the seed been well 
cleaned, {and what description of steep, or 
pickle has been used? Top dress different 
portions of winter wheat with various ma- 
nures, in order to determine their value for 
increasing the weight of the crop. Try gua- 
no, nitrate of soda, bones, wood ashes, gyp- 
sum, &c. Harrow and roll winter wheat, and 
say does it improve under this treatment, 
and are destructive insects banished by this 
means? 

In THE CourtvaTion OF OaTs—Sow in drills 
covered well and uniformly,—contrasted with 
the usual method of broadcasting under the 
harrow, in which the seed is not evenly, or 
sufficiently covered. Collect as many. varie- 
ties as possible, give each a fair trial, and re- 
port the resnits. Top dress portions of the 
crop with various manures, and ascertain 
which is best adapted for increasing the size 
and weight of the grain. Compare early 
crops with late ones and see what a falling off 
is there. 

A very small complement of land will be 
sufficient to try these experiments, and every 
farmer can do so. 

To prevent the ravages of the turnip fly 
(Haltica Nemorum), steep the seed of cab- 
bages or turnips in train oil, and dry with 
flour of sulphur; pulverize the soil well, and 


whilst the ground is fresh and moist sow tur- 
nip seed to the depth of an inch and a half, 
cabbage one inch; by this means the roots 
of the young plants will have taken firm hold 
ov the soil, or manure before the tops appear 
above the surface. The plants will come up 
strong and healthy, grow rapidly, get into 
the rough leaf, and out of all danger from 
the fly, in a very short time. Contrast these 
plans with the usual methods of sowing these 
crops, and be kind enough to communicate 
the results to the nearest agricultural journal. 
Detroit, Mich. EDWARD MASON. 





How to Grow Strawberries. 


From the discussions of the New York 
Farmer’s Club: 


R. G. Pardee says—It depends upon fair 
treatment to make this plant bear abundant- 
ly every year. But it needs experience of the 
different sorts, to be successful, because the 
varieties have different habits. In spring, 
rake back the straw from the crown of the 
plants, aud let it he between rows. Sprinkle 
with soap suds every few days. Pull out the 
weeds as fast as they appear. I never cut 
off ranners. In October, I rake off all the 
lightly struck runners and then select vigor- 
ous old or new plants to stand for bearers 
next year, and turn under the others, and 
cover in the fall again with straw or leaves. 
The ground being well prepared in the first 
place, don’t need continual working. Tho 
most prolific bearer is the Wilson seedling. 
I do not esteem Peabody’s seedling as a fine 
flavored berry. ‘Very few know what a good 
strawberry is. I once stimulated my vines so 
much that they grew all leaves and stems, 
and no fruit. In preparing ground for a bed, 
I would fork it pied | deep, say two feet, and 
dress with ashes or leaf mold, never with an- 
imal manure. I would put rare plants ino 
rows. Cover the ground half an inch deep 
with tan-bark. If I could not get tan-bark, 
I would use saw-dust, or leaves from the 
woods. Straw or salt hay, or rowen, will do 
for a mulch. There are four things that will 
prevent you from growing strawberries. 

Ist. You do not prepare the ground well. 

2d. You must have a good variety of 
plants. 

3d, You must not use any kind of animal 
manure, and nothing that will make the vines 
grow rankly. 

4th. You must keep the ground clear, but 
you must not use the hoe; hoeing destroys 
more strawberry plants than any hing else ; 
use your fingers and the fork to get out weeds 
and loosen the soil. In preparing for a bed, 
use the lime and salt mixture freely. While 
growing, use soap-suds; also, solution of sul- 

hate of potash. one or two ounces. to a pail- 

ul of water. Nitrate of soda in the same 
proportion, is a good substance also to apply 
to strawberries. 

Wn. Lawton—I think a great deal of Pea 
body’s new strawberry. It is a prodigious 
strong grower. The leaf stalk is long and 
fruit stem short. I think the flavor excellent. 
It has a peculiar aroma and flavor. I know 
many eon utterly condemn it; I do not. 

R. G. Pardee—High manuring will force 
runners and leaves, and such plants will not 
bear fruit well. It never injnres plants to cut 
off runners. Don’t let your varieties of ber- 
ries run together. The strongest growers 
will drive out the best hearers. ‘The Early 
Scarlet sends out runners very strong. I 
would set a board between varieties, to pre- 
vent their running together. To fructify 
Hovey’s seedling, I would not require stami- 
nate plants nearer than thirty feet. I would 
have a bed ten feet square of staminates to 
one of 100 feet of pistilates. 

Prof. Mapes—-An excellent thing for a straw- 
berry-bed is tanbarked liquor, not too strong. 
The reason that field strawberries are higher 
flavored is probably because there is more 
tanic acid to be obtained by the plants in the 
fields than in the garden. <A good plan for 
field culture is alternate beds and paths — 
Prepare the paths well in spring, and let the 
runners set on them, and then turn under the 
old vines. Mulch is particularly useful. A 
gentleman at Derby, Conn., covered his beds 
with slabs, edged to a width of four feet long, 
and laid them down bark up, with notches in 
the edges through which the plants grew.— 
The plants grew well, and have produced well 
and kept clean. After bearing the crop, he 
lifts the slabs and loosens the scil, and lays 
down the slabs again. If runners are wanted 
for new plants, the slabs are taken away. 

Mr. Pardee—I arranged a mound of earth 
with clam shells all around, with strawberry 

lants between them, watering at the top and 
fetting it run down. Itis upon the same 
principle as the slab theory, and makes a very 
pretty ornament, and the crop was very large. 
April is the best time to set plants for Au- 
tumn. One who will attend to it will suc- 
ceed best in the season after fruiting. I can 
transplant plants all the summer months. 

Prof. Mapes—I find potash, phosphate, so- 
da, all excellent for strawberries. 

Judge Meigs—I have found the broken 
bark of the wood pile an excellent dressing 
for strawberries. 





Bones for Fruit Trees, 

There is nothing like decaying bones for all 
sorts of fruit trees. They are perhaps best for 
pear trees, next for apples, and then for quinces; 
but are good for any kind of fruit unless it be cran- 
berries, which seem to live and grow on little but 
air and water. If itis not convenient to reduce 
the bones in sulphuric acid, break them up small 
and place them about the roots of the tree. 


To Keep Mildew from Gooseberries. 

A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer recom- 
mends putting boards or shingles on the ground 
under the gooseberry bushes, to keep the water 
away and the ground cool, and thus prevent the 





fruit from mildewing. Make the application early. 


Street Trees. 


BY PrOFESSOR J. LINDLEY. 


There are three new roads leading out of 
London, England, which are about to be 
planted with shade trees by order of the 
Royal Commissioners. These gentlemen are 
reported to have decided on planting these 
roads with the European Linden or Lime 
trees, or what we would call the Basswood. 
Against this, Dr. Lindley protests in the fol- 
lowing very exccllent article, which gives 
many useful hints as to the qualities of trees 
suitable for streets and ornamental grounds 
and parks, and which is likely to prove as 
useful to street commissioners here as on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

“It is reported that the Royal Commission- 
ers for 1859 are about to plant their three 
great roads, viz: Exhibition Road, Cornwall 
Road, and Prince Albert’s Road with Lime 
trees. Notwithstanding the beauty of this 
tree we cannot but hope that the statement 
is erroneous, and that an opportunity will not 
be lost of showing what effect can be pro- 
duced by something less hacknied. Surely 
it will be highly discreditable to this, the 
greatest horticultural country in the world, 
if nothing, more can be found for avenues 
than trees employed in the days of the Tu- 
dors. For forty years very large sums have 
been annually spent in procuring new hardy 
plants trom evey accessible climate, and it 
will reflect little credit upon the advisers of 
the Royal Commissioners if they should prove 
so poor in resources as to have in 1859 noth- 
ing better to recommend for avenues than 
might, indeed, have been had at the Con- 
quest. 

“What is required for avenues near Lon- 
don? Trees that are durable, have handsome 
foliage, that grow fast, that will bear occa- 
sional winter fogs, and the long east winds 
that prevail here in the spring. The hand- 
somest, the fastest growing, and the latest in 
leafing because the least likely to suffer from 
cold north-east winds, are the best for this 
purpose. Elm trees, Lime trees, and Beech 
trees are most in use because they were the 
trees of our fore-fathers, and people in coun- 
try places when avenues were made, even if 
they had had other trees would not have 
thought of looking beyond what they could 
find in their own neighborhood. But that 
Elm trees and Lime trees have formidable ri- 
vals is sufficiently proved by the glorious 
Horse Chestnuts of Bushy. Avenues of Horse 
Chestnuts at Kensington would indeed be far 
preferable to Lime trees if we must trot along 
at the pace of pack-horses. 

But are we to disregard everything that 
modern experience has shown to be suitable 
for avenues, except the trees just mentioned ? 
Have North American Maples no merit, nor 
Sweet Chestnuts, nor Oriental Planes, nor 
any of the Oaks, nor the glorious Tulip trees, 
nor graceful Ailanths, nor the noble American 
Black Walnuts? Surely among all these 
something may be found more worthy the 
Royal Commission roads than Elms, Beeches, 
Limes, and even Horse Chestnuts. Elms in- 
deed are not to be thought of; it would never 
do to plant by road-sides trees so rotten in 
their old age as to be dangerous to passers by. 
The experience of Hyde Park is a warning. 
Nor would Beeches answer, because of their 
invariable secretion of honey «dew, which 
would gum London soot to their leaves and 
epeedily throw them out of health, 

It may be asked why Spanish Chestnuts 
are not selected, trees far more bzautiful than 
Lime, both in foliage and flower, graceful in 
youth, majestic in old age, and possessing ev- 
ery quality that is required. True sessile- 
fruited Oaks, among the finest of trees, will 
bear London atmosphere and might be asso« 
ciated with Spanish Chestnuts alternately.— 
Oriental Planes, than which none are hardier, 
none more umbrageous, none better suited to 
onr Parks, with good management will grow 
much more than a foot a year in height, and 
endure for ever. These things are well known 
to all men. 

Among less common species there is the 
Acer Eriocarpum, commonly called Sir Chas. 
Wager’s Maple, one of the fastest growing of 
American trees, remarkable for its airy fo- 
liage, light green in spring, rich rose color in 
autumn. With it might alternate the Acer 
macrophyllum of Oregon, a specimen of which 
in even unfavorable ground has made nearly 
two feet in height ennually, andhas now, at 
the end of about 28 years, a girth of 6 feet. 
Nothing could be more striking than the mas- 
sive deep green foliage of the latter associa- 
ted with the lighter shade of the former. 

Are Turkey Oaks to be passed by? They 
grow faster than the Lime, and owing to the 
thinness of their foliage are exceedingly 
graceful. 

Then there are Tulip Trees, Let, any one 





look at the specimen on Ham Common and 


say whether such magnificent vegetation is 
to be disregarded, A Tulip tree in land no 
better than that of the Cornwall Road grows 
as fast as any Lime. 

Above all things we should regret to find 
the claims of Ailanthus and the American 
Black Walnut passed by. These trees are 50 
much alike in general aspect that they may 
be spoken of together. Each will grow as 
fast as the fastest Horse Chestnut, has noble 
rich green pinnated leaves, and the first in 
good seasons is resplendent with crimson fruit. 
Surely they deserve to be thought of. 

Were each of the three avenues now to be 
planted furnished with its own peculiar trees, 
two sorts in each case planted alternately, an 
admirable effect might be obtained by some 
such arrangement as the following : Cornwall 
Road, Tulip trees alternating with Acer erio- 
carpum; Exhibition Road, Black Walnuts 
and Acer macrophyllum; Prince’s Road, Tur- 
key Oaks or sessilefruited Oaks and Spanish 
Chestnuts. If it should be said that such 
trees, of the requisite height, are not procu- 
rable in England, we have two answers. 18t. 
There are more nurseries than the English; 
the Continent and United States are within 
easy distance. 2d. Let the planting be de- 
ferred until trees of the requisite height ean 
be raised in nurseries under a contract to sup- 
ply them at a future time. 








HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 





Peaches, 

The Ohio Cultivator of the 15th inst. says :— 
“Peaches are going out of bloom in this region, 
and the cherries and plams are in full snowy 
feather.’ Our cherry and plum trees were in 
“ snowy feather” also about that time, but the snow 
was from the clouds, not from the buds, and as for 
peaches being out of bloom, they have not as yet 
shown a tinge of pink on their stark and stiffened 
limbs. April, thus far has been colder than March 
with us, with high winds and most un spring-like 
dashes of sleet and snow. 

The Indiana Farmer of the 15th announces that 
the peach crop is uninjured. ‘*A few of the ten- 
derest sorts,” it says, “are slightly affected, but 
these, it is believed, are really only thinned 
out to their advantage. A few tender cher- 
ries are worsted. The tenderest apples are safe.” 

The peach erop of New Jersey is likely to prove 
very large the present year. 

Zinc Labels for Plants, 

T use zine labels and write upon them with an 
ink composed as follows: Take one drachm of 
powdered verdigris (acetate of copper), 1 drachm 
of powdered sal ammoniac (muriate of ammonia), 
half a drachm of lamp-black, and 10 drachms of 
water; mix the ingredients together in a two-ounce 
phial, and shake it every time before using it 
afresh, and from time to time whileusingit. Itis 
ready for use as soon as the verdigris and sal am 
moniac are dissolved. In using the indelible ink 
there is one secret to be attended to—it is this, 
that the surface of the label should, just previous- 
ly to its being written upon, have been rubbed 
bright with some fine glass paper. I find, too, 
that a steel pen is far better than a quill for the 
operation of writing. I had zinc labels in use for 
the last three years, they have been exposed to all 
sorts of weather, and some attached to dwarf rose 
bushes have been subjected to the spattering of 
mud from the ground during heavy shower, but I 
find that the ink is upon all alike, as fresh as when 
first put on. Should the writing upon zinc labels, 
become at any time indistinct from oxidation, it 
should be gently rubbed with the wet finger or a 
piece of moistened rag until the black ink again 
makes its appearance.—C., in London Field. 

The Mahonia Japonica. 

William Saunders of Germantown, Pa., writes to 
the Horticulturist: “The new Mahonia Japonica 
promises to be perfectly hardy, and will furnish us 
with the long wished for desideratum, a real har- 
dy, broad leafed evergreen shrub; it retains its 
color during winter, not changing tea reddish 
brown like the M. Aquifolium. 

Late Cabbages, 

David Thomas remarks in an address of his, 
‘‘ Last fall I had planted cabbages that formed 
large tufts of leaves but not good heads; and I had 
a hope that if I could preserve them till spring, 
they might grow into something useful, so they 
were set in a trench, very closely, side by side — 
Some straw was thrown on them, and over that 
about two inches of earth. As the trench was ten 
or twelve feet in length, two tubes were set near 
each end to let the bad air off. In the spring I 
was surprised at the result. Every green leaf had 
disappeared—the larger plants had formed good 
heads, though not so compact as those grown in 
the open air, and all were beautifully blanched, 
and fit for use. 

Effect of Cabbages on Fruits. 

By planting cabbages in a border where pear or 
other fruit trees grow, the roots of the tree are 
forced to seek their nourishment in the deep cold 
soil below, and hence the trees are unproductive. 
Cabbages should never be planted close to fruit 

reek. 
Hollyhocks, 

One of the best cultivators of Hollyhocks states 
that they should have a well trenched soil to the 
depth of nearly two feet, Young plants should 
be planted each year as in the case of the Dahlia, 
if the finest flowers are desired. 


Boses. 

Give Roses a strongrich soil, a pure atmosphere, 
and shelter from high winds, from whatever quar- 
ter they may come, and they will do well. Actual 
cold is considered less severe on roses than high 





winds. 


Report on the Chess Question. 
From the Journal of the N.Y. State Agricultural Soctety. 


To B. P. Jounson, 

Secretary of the State Ag. Society: 

Str—At your request in the summer of 
1857, C. Dewey and L. B. Langworthy of 
Rochester, and J. J. Thomas of Union 
Springs, consented to act as a Committe on 
this subject. 

Benjamin Hodge, Esq., of Buffalo, had of- 
fered a premium of one hundred dollars to 
any one who would give evidence, satisfactory 
to such Committee, that he had grown chess 
on the same stalk and head with wheat, or had 
found wheat changed into chess in the natur- 
al course of growth. 

Dr. Samuel Davidson of Greece, in Monroe 
county, an intelligent and successful agricul- 
turist, proposed to present th’s proof, provided 
his directi: ns were followed. The Commitcee 
agreed upon the plan to be pursued, to pre- 
vent any mistake or deception: which was 
acceeded to by Dr. Davidson, and which ig 
detailed in Mr. Langworthy’s account of his 
experiment. 

The same experiment, in the same circum- 

stances, was agreed to be tried by Dr, David-- 

son at his farm; by L. B. Langworthy at his 
farm, by J. J. Thomas at Union Springs, and 
by OC. Dewey, in his garden in Rochester, 

The wheat was sownin the prepared soil, 

in September 1857, and the plants were in 

full naturity in July 1858, at these several 
places. 

Mr. Langworthy’s letter here follows: 

To Prof. Dewey, Chairman of the Committee 
to whom was referred the request of Mr. 
Samuel Davidson, of Monroe county, to 
the State Society, that an experiment on 
the subject of the transmutation of Wheat 
into Chess might be instituted, under their 
supervision, according to his directions. 
Prof. C. Dewy, J. J. Thomas and L. B. 

Langworthy having designated as said Com- 

mittee, I proceed to state my proceeding in 

the premises. 

The proposer, Mr. Davidson, furnished 
each of the Committee with two tin pans, 6 
inches deep and 14 by 18 inches square, with 
a well at one corner, with a hole and plug, to 
let off superfluous matter; two of which 
were filled with a clay loam earth, which was 
boiled in a cauldron for two hours, to destroy 
all germs of vegetation which it might con- 
tain. .On the 15th of September, 1857, I 
commenced the experiment. One of the pans 
was planted after a private diagram only known 
to myself, to detect any interference, if at- 
tempted, with 17 hills of 4 kernels each, bed- 
ded into the earth, but not covered ; and the 
other with 6 heads of wheat, unshelled, plant- 
ed in the same way. About one half of the 
seeds planted vegetated. Soon after it came 
up, and while in the first and second leaf, and 
so on till freezing weather, it was crushed 
down and mutilated by rubbing a piece of 
brick on the surface, and also by the frost; 
according to tho written directions of the pro- 
poser. 

About the first of November the pans were 
settled into the earth, in my garden even 
with the general surface, and left without fur- 
ther interference during the winter months.— 
About one-half the plants winter-killed; and 
soon after they commenced to vegetate in the 
spring the stools were hoisted and broken up, 
by inserting the end of a cane under them, 
and then left to the operation of nature and 
the elements, in imitation of the severe effects 
of frost on heavy land in field culture. 

The result was, that nature, true to its in- 
stincts, produced about 30 heads of pure 
bearded wheat, and nothing else. The pan 
with winter barley and oats showed the some 
result. 

I have followed unscrupulously the propo- 
ser’s written directions, in every particular; 
which resulted so different from his own ex- 
periments, the previous year, which were ex- 
hibited to us; that I can only account for the 
discrepancy by some unknown interference 
beyond the knowledge or suspicion of him- 
self, who is a man intimately known to me as 
a person of the strictest integrity, and a sin- 
cere searcher after truth. He is now in fee- 
ble health, and will probably never be able to 
follow up his experiments on this much moot- 
ed subject.* 

Your ob’t servant, 


L. B, LANG WORTHY. 
Greece, Monroe county, September 20, 1858. 


In relation to his own experiment, J. J. 
Thomas wrote me, September 6, 1858: “I 
could not make the chess grow.” 

Dr. Davidson informed me, as he was look- 
ing at the wheat growing in the tin pan, in 
the summer of 1858, in my yard, that his ex- 
periment had failed to produce any chess.— 
He had himself trodden down the wheat 
plants in my pan, in the fall of 1857, to show 
me how the operation should be. The earth 
had been exposed, in each cese, to all the 
changes derived from the elements through 

the whole courses, from the sowing of the 

seed to the maturity of the crop. I had 


*Dr. Davidson died of consumption some month or 
two after this date—C. D, 
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twenty-five heads of wheat; but not an ap- 
proximation to one seed. of chess. 

The precautions adopted by the Commit- 
tee were only two: 1. The boiling of. the 
earth in water for two hours, till every seed 
in it should be destroyed. 2. The growth of 
the wheat in a separate pan, that no seed 
should send up’a culm from the earth below 
or around it. 

The conclusion of the Committee is, that, 
in this form, the experiment entirely failed to 
prove, in each of the four instances, that 
Wheat can be transmuted into Chess. _ 

The result will confirm those who maintain 
that the chess seed lies in the earth to vege- 
tate. 

“Consider the change in the growth, if a wheat 


plant can be turned to chess: the head of 


wheat is short, thick, relatively close-fruited, 
or, as it is called, close spiked ; but the chess 
has no like form, but is a long diffuse panicle, 
the little stems of which bear the small and 
short separate heads of the seed, rising in clus- 
ters at several separate points along the stem ; 
the small heads bearing a very different number 
of seeds from the separate spikelets of the 
wheat head. Add to this the difference be- 
tween the seeds of wheat and chess, in their 
composition, matter and value. Whata trans- 
mutation ; the plant not yielding seed after 
its kind ! 

In the wheat-growing districts of England, 


France, Germany, &c., who has ever heard of 


the epinion there, that wheat is, by nature's 
operation, changed into chess. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Cc. DEWEY, Chairman of Committee. 


Note.—In a previous experiment by Dr. 
Davidson, 1856-7, where there had been no 
precautions to obtain soils absolutely free 
from seeds, he had sown wheat, and there 
appeared the next summer abundance of chess 
growing with the wheat: there were more than 
fifty plants of each. Dr. Davidson was satis- 
fied that the experiment was not satisfactory, 
and ought not to be, in such circumstances, 
Yet, ho was desired to open the earth and 
trace eoch plant down into the soil, to ascer- 
tain whether the chess grew upon or was con- 
nected with the wheat, except by proximity. 
He was satisfied that each wheat, and each 
chess plant was entirely distinct from the 
other, and that their roots were in no cas¢ 
united, and they originated from distinct 
seeds. Several gentlemen present at the ex- 
amination fully coincided in that conclusion. 

Two years ago, a little head of chess was 
shown me, apparently growing by its own 
stalk out of a large head of wheat. A care- 
ful examination showed that the stalk bearing 
the chess head, was only interwined among 
the vessels of the wheat head, having no 
growing connectiou with it, but had been torn 
from its own chess plant. 

©. D. 





Breeding Trotting Stock. 


Some few weeks since, we published a por- 
tion of a discussion in Massachusetts, on the 


‘subject of the most useful horses for New 


England. One of the leading debators was 
Mr. Sanford Howard of the Boston Cultiva- 
tor, in which he took the ground that the 
cross with thoroughbred stock did not im- 
prove the trotting stock, or, roadsters, and 
was not the best to cross with roadsters for 
that purpose. He cited some authorities in 
support of the position then taken ; but which 
were not published at that time. We find 
these authorities given however in the latest 
number of the Cultivator and copy the article 
for the benefit of our readers. We shall 
probably notice it at length in a future num- 
ber, as we do not at present think the posi- 
tion sustained by facts in breeding, and that 
it is not correct in theory. The Boston Cul- 
tivator, remarks : 

“Tn our report of the late discussicn on this 
subject at the State House, it was stated that 
Mr. Howard cited various English authorities 
to show that the race-horse or so called 
“thorough-bred,” is not in general the best for 
the propagation of roads‘ers or trotters. The 
principle assumed was, that the galloper and 
trotter require different forms, and that in or- 
der to attain the greatest perfection in refer- 
ence to each class, they should be kept sepa- 
rate and bred on different models. Wo have 
not space to gointo this subject at large on 
this occasion, but at the request of several 
gentlemen we give the following from the 
authorities above alluded to: 

Lawrence, in his work on the horse, dedica- 

ed to the Prince of Wales (afterwards 
George 4th), says—It isa remarkable fact 


that there has existed [1809] no instance of 


& thorough-bred horse being a capital trotter. 
They soon become leg-weary, and their legs 
and feet are too delieate for the rude ham- 


mering of the speedy trot.” [p. 174.| “As 
to the paces and action of the thorough-bred 
horse, it has already been observed that his 
strokes are too long to admit of his excelling 


in the trot [i. ec. as a ro 


road or in the field, 
“ Whilst established varigt; 
eable in the market, it 


adster]: his paces are | trott 
the walk and gallop, and when used upon the po 


the canter.” [p. 236.] 
ies are good and 


is more ad vantage- | ground, that the running horse should have a 


ous to adbere to them than to run into. ran- 
dom crosses. For example, racing blood is 
[was] the grand improver of all our saddle 
and coaching stock, and by a sort of general 
tacit convention they have certain portions 
of it; more would do harm, by rendering the 
nag too delicate and leggy, and spoiling his 
trot; less would render him coarse, and slug- 
gish and unfashionable. Thus J have. gener- 
ally found it preferable to put a hackney 
[roadster] mare to a good reputed hackney 
stallion, rather than to a racer, unless the 
mare were too coarse and wanted blood. 
You thus proceed safely and on already im- 
proved ground: if you have recourse to racing, 
carting, or rough, unimproved blood, you are 
losing time and going backward.” [pp. 116, 
117.] 

“Stonehenge,” author of British Rural 
Sports (1856), and now editor of the London 
Field, says—“ Although the thorough-bred 
horse is well fitted to compete with others in 
all cases where speed [in the gallop] is the 
chief point of taial—as in flat racing, steeple- 
chasing, hunting, &c., yet he is not so well 
qualified for some kinds of harness-work, or 
for road-work of any kind, as the horse ex- 
pressly bred for that purpose. [p. 320.] 

In reference to the amount of racing blood 
in trotters, this author says—“ In some cases 
trotters have been nearly or quite of Eastern 
blood,.... but generally speaking they have 
been less than half-bred.” [p. 415.] He 
concedes tuat—“ No English horse can com- 
pete with the American trotters, many of 
which can trot.a mile in 2 m. 30 sec.” [p. 
413.] “The American trotters are very com- 
mon-looking ; ‘generally of middle size, and 
with plain hind-quarters, but with game-look- 
ing heads, and with legs and feet of iron. In 
this last point and in stoutness they are unri- 
valled. Generally speaking, these horses aro 
about 14 1-2 hands high, not exceeding 15 
hands.” [p. 415.] 

In regard to breeding, this author says, un- 
der the head of Series of T'rotters—“ If these 
horses are desired to be bred a trotting mare 
should be put to a trotting horse, like the 
Norfolk Phenomenon,.... and the less [in 
addition to what this breed already has] of 
the pure Eastern [racing] blood that is mixed 
with it, the better ; and ifa decided cross is 
wanted, it should be sought for in America, 
The two breeds [racers and trotters] do not 
cross well, and they should be kept studious- 
ly separate ; and the reason of this is the dif- 
ference in their action,.... so that when 
crossed, you see the fore-quarters trotting 
while the hind extremities are galloping.” [pp. 
430 to 440. 

In regard to the argument sometimes heard 
respecting the purity of the blood of the race- 
horse, various authorities were cited to show 
that it is erroneous. Whyte, in his History 
of the British Turf, says the so-called tho- 
rough-bred was derived from Turkish, Per- 
sian, Arab, Barb and Spanish ancestors, with 
more or less of the ancient British, and that 
crossing made the racer what he is. Law- 
rence says 

“ Almost all the varieties of the Southern 
horse have been introduced into this country 
[England]—Egyptian, Syrian, Persian, Turk- 
ish, Grecian—and from such a medley of races 
has our English thorough-bred sprang.” 
[p. 67. 

Stonehenge, in regard to the definition of 
the thorough-bred horse, says—“ This is not 
quite co simple as is generally supposed, for 
though the thorough-bred horse is said to be 
of pure Eastern blood, this is not really the 
case when traced back to the earliest times of 
which we have any account. In the pedigree 
of Eclipse there are the names of no less than 
thirteen mares of unknown breed, and the 
same amount of impure blood, or nearly so, 
will be found in every horse of his date. ... . . 
The only criterion, therefore, which will hold 
good as a definition, is the appearance in the 
‘Stud-Book,’ where every horse and mare 
considered thorough-bred is registered ; and 
by common consent this is accepted as the 
test of pure breeding.” [p. 281.] 

“ Even the purest thorough-breds are taint- 
ed with some imperfections, and therefore it 
is only by comparison that the word [pure] is 
applicable to them or to any others, But 
since the thorough-bred horse as he is called, 
has long been bred for racing purposes, and 
selections have been made with tbat view 
alone, it is reasonable to suppose that this 
breed is best for that purpose.” [p. 320. 

It will be noticed on what an arbitrary rule 
the distinction of “thorough-bred” rests. It 
is not on purity of blood—for the whole race 
is admitted to be impure—but merely on the 
circumstance of registry in the Stud-Book. 
Two horses might be of the same blood, and 
yet because the ancestors of one are in the 
book and those of the other are not, the form- 
er is, and the latter is not thorough-bred ! 

A correspondent of the Spirit of the Times, 
having the signature of “ Cyphax,” lately ad- 
vocated the use of racing stallions for breeding 
We cannot better close this article 
than by quoting aparagraph from the reply 
of another correspondent, who signs “ Hiram,’ 
He takes, as will be seen, the impregnable 








runving form, and the trotting horse a trot- 
ting form. He says— 

“In your number of March 5th I see some 
remarks by ‘Cyphax,’ which I think are er- 
roneous. Consequently I cannot agree with 
him in relation to the raising of trotting horses 
from trotting mares, and running blood stal- 
lions. Perhaps he may have the interest of 
some blood running stallion at stake; how- 
ever, that will not excuse him from leading 
the public mind astray on so momentous a 
question, for the sooner we have reduced the 
raising of trotting stock to a system the bet- 
ter, and the longer we aro kept from it by er- 
roneous impressions, the longer, in like ratio, 
are we made to meet disappointments, I 
think it has been fully shown, by good author- 
ity, from experience in crossing the ass with 
the horse, that the sire gives the external 
form ; although the mare brought the seed to 
life and perfection, still the creature, to all 
outward appearance, is an ass ; and I contend, 
in order to have a good running animal, you 
must have a running form, and to have a good 
trotting horse, you mnst have good trotting 
form. I kuow, also, that there are exceptions 
to all general rules, and that horses trot and 
run in all forms ; but that does not reach the 
case, or if it does, it makes no difference what 
we breed from, as far as form is concerned, 
for I hold that the form of a fuil blooded run- 
ning horse is directly the reverse of a trotting 
horse in many respects—some of them I will 
here notice. The legs, for instance, of a run- 
ning horse, from the body down, should finely 
taper, with long yielding pasterns, high-reach- 
ing loin, and a long small neck, and may be 
yewed at that. NowI hold that the above 
qualifications are essential to the running 
horse of good blood, and diametrically op- 
posed to a good trotting horse. Now, so far, 
I have only stated my opposition to friend 
“ Cyphax’s” theory. I will now give you 
what I consider the qualifications in the form 
of a good trotting horse. His leg should be 
strong, holding its size well to the hoof, short 
straight pastern, going from the leg into the 
foot, loin well filled, gently descending from 
the coupling to the withers, which should be 
thir and well raised, with a strong and well 
proportioned neck, not too thick and chunky.” 





Fallow Crops. 


BY J. M. IN LONDON AGEL. GAZETTE. 


The rapid improvement in the practice of 
agriculture tends not only to increase the pro- 
duce but at the same time to dimiuish the ex- 
pense of cultivation. The cultivation of the 
Turnip and other roots as fodder plants has 
effected this more than that of any other class 
of plants which the farmer grows. 

The system which we adopt has been in 
practice for many years in various parts of the 
kingdom, so that it is no new fancy, nor do 
we present it as a perfect system, for we have 
found that as our observation and knowledge 
of Nature increases, we become more and more 
convinced of our own ignorance of the opera: 
tions of Nature under all the circumstances 
in which the vegetable world is placed. 

Before we enter upon the mode of cultiva- 
ting the Turnip crop it may be well first to in- 
quire into the nature and habits of the plant 
itself{—the nature and kinds of its roots—of 
its leaves and its bulbs; a knowledge of these 
may lead us to the kind of cultivation which 
is best fitted for the healthy development of 
the perfect plant as well as to the kind of soil 
in which they grow to the greatest perfection. 

The bulb of the Turnip terminates in roots 
which spread from its sides all around. The 
fine silky perfect roots spread out over a great 
horizontal extent in search of nourishment, 
and the roots and the whole plant increase in 
luxuriant growth according to the extent of 
the nourishment received, but when the plants 
are close together on the ground their roots 
cannot extend far, and they intermingle with 
the roots of their nearest neighbors and are 
therefore limited in their extent. ‘The fibrous 
roots, drink in the nourishment, and the great- 
er the field they have to feed in the greater 
will be luxuriance of the plant. But the roots 
extend in depth as well as horizontally, and 
the depth to which they go is regulated by 
the depth to which the soil is cultivated. 

The growth of the leaves depends on the 
growth and extent of the roots, and these on 
the extent of the field on which they have to 
pasture, and the quantity and extent of the 
roots are regulated by the magnitude of the 
leaves—by the number of square inches of 
their surface, these two organs working to- 
gether give to the bulb its weight and magni- 
tude. The dark green color and luxuriant 
appearance of the leaves show the thriving 
condition of the plant, and if we examine the 
roots by throwing open the soil we shall find 
the silken fibrous roots forming a net-work 
occupying the soil over the whole space allot- 
ted to it, and to the depth of from 2 to 5 feet, 
if the soil is drained to that depth. 

The size and substance of the leaves of 
plants is said to indicate the amount of nour- 
ishment which they receive from the atmos- 
phere. The broad rounded thick fleshy leaves 
of the Cabbage, the Turnip, and the Mangel 





plants receive a greater portion of nourish- 


ment from the atmosphere than the narrow 
thin leaves of the cereal plants ; besides, their 
large broad fleshy leaves cover the whole sur- 
face of the ground (even although the plants 
are from 27 to 36 inches apart), and thus ex- 
clude the air from the soil, and the immense 
mass of fine roots interlacing the whole of the 
active soil, leaves the land in a most excellent 
state of culture for the succeeding crop of 
Wheat. When a large surface of leaves is 
developed we reckon on our crop being 8e- 
cured, and that they will now go on of thein- 
selves, that our principal attention is to get 
all the young plants to start nto existence 
with speed and regularity, and to spread out 
the greatest surface of leaves. 

In preparing the land for the root crop, if 
there be any Couch in it after the crop of 
Wheat has been removed, we either culti- 
vate the whole field, harrow and rake the 
Couch together and burn it, or if there be 
only small patches of Couch it is dug out with 
the fork; we then cart out from 15 to 18 cart 
loads manure per acre, and spread it over the 
surface and plough it in to the depth of 7 or 
8 inches, and in this way we use up all the 
manure we have. The land which has not 
been manured before plowing it the first time 
is manured before plowing it the second time, 
or put into drills when the land is being sown 
to Turnip. 

In the spring, asearly as the weather will 
permit, the ground is first harrowed to smooth 
the surface, and the land which was not dunged 
has now manure carted and spread over it, and 
the land is plowed across, and in this state it 
remains till the seed time, when it is cultiva- 
ted, harrowed, and well pulverized, preparing 
it for planting ; but the land which was ma- 
nured before being plowed in the autumn is 
cultivated in the spring instead of plowing it. 
This is first done across the way it was plow- 
ed, and it is then harrowed and cultivated a 
second time across the first, and in this state 
it remains till the time of sowing. 

When the land has been properly pnlver- 
ised we proceed in this way : two plows with 
a pair of horses in each, make from eight to 
ten drills, one plow first goes a “ bout,” making 
one open furrow, and then the plows go up 
on the right-hand side of this open furrow, 
making each arib or drill 27 inches wide, 
and they return down the other side of the 
first furrow, and so proceed, having the plow- 
ed land on the left hand instead of it being 
on the right hand as in common plowing, and 
and when there are from eight to ten of these 
drills made the carts follow with the manure, 
the horse going down one of the furrows and 
the wheels in the two on either side of it. 
The manure is dropped, and when it is spread 
the plows make new furrows going up the 
hill, and as they come down the hill they cover 
the manure in the first furrow on the ontside 
of the field ; in this way the plows make fresh 
furrows, going up the hillon one side, and in 
returning down the hill they cover the manure 
on the other side, forming a drill with manure 
in the centre of it. The carting and spread- 
ing of the manure is thus performed ; the ma- 
nure has been carted to a heap in the field du- 
ring winter, or when the land was too hard to 
plow or cultivate, and the dung heap has been 
turned over 10 or 14 days previous to its be- 
ingearted. Three carts are generally employ- 
ed to take the manure from the heap to the 
field, and three men fill the carts ; one cart is 
at the dung heap being filled, one is on the 
roud with aload, the other is being emptied 
and returning, so that two boys or women are 
with the carts, and as a loaded cart comes 
into the field the horse is put into the middle 
of the three drills which are to receive the 
manure; the man who empties the cart takes 
out the back door, and with the muck drag 
in his hand orders the boy to move the horse 
down the drill, and as he moves along the man 
is constantly pulling out the manure in a con- 
tinuous stream till the cart is emptied, and 
from practice he can deliver at the rate of 
either 10, 15, 20, 25, or 30 loads per acre. 
To do this he must know the length of the 
drills in an acre, and then dividing the length 
by the number loads to be put on the acre 
he can in a short time get at the thickness re- 
quired by the number of yards in length which 
the load has tomanure. As the manure isbe- 
ing dropped in the drills one man parts the 
dung from the middle row equally amongst 
the three, and there follow at his heels a wo- 
man or boy in each of the rows, eech with a 
fork spreading the manure equally in the bot- 
tom of the furrow so as to be ready for the re- 
turn of the plows to cover it. Three men 
will fill 100 hundred carloads in ten hours, 
and three one- horse carts and two plows will 
finish ten acres in a day, drilling up the land, 
carting 300 loads of manure, spseading it, and 
covering it by the strength of seven horses, 
seven men, two boys, and three women. The 
number of horses required to deliver the ma- 
nure depends on the quantity of loads per 
acre aud the distance of the field from the 
dunghill; three horses will do this work where 
the distance is not over 200 yards, but when 
the distance is greater more carts and boys to 
drive them are requisite. As the plows cov- 
er the manure a boy with a one-horse ‘Lurnip 





drill follows sowing the seed in two rows at a 


———e 


time, and as he can do double the work which 
is prepared for him, he takes the horse from 
the Turnip drill and puts him to a common 
roller and rolls the drills he has sown, so that 
the field of ten acres is finished in three days, 





The Social Position of the Farmer, 


BY J, E. DAY. 


This is an age of law and order. The 
“middle wall of partition” seems to be built 
up as strongly between all classes of men, as 
anciently. 

Every class of laborers is distinct—has a 
distinct badge, and a distinct character. This 
may be right or may not. The question is, 
does the farmer occupy the position, in civil 
and social life, which he should? Not many 
years ago, the farmer was considered as a 
necessary appendage to community. He was 
not considered worthy a place beside the 
more. world-honored few, who had more of 
gold, or had spent a term inside the college 
walls. The ragged and uncouth figure, the 
ox whip and the cart, were regarded as sure 
indices of vice and depravity, and the whole 
class were judged by the isolated few thus 
seen. Thus the farmer was not encouraged 
to make the improvements which he really 
might. Let us compare then with now, and 
note the difference. The farmer has arisen in 
the scale of esteem, and is no longer a mere 
“hewer of wood and drawer of water,” but 
the world has become conscious that the 


whole fabric of commercial as well as gov- 
ernmental affairs is dependent upon him and 


his success, and have advanced him in the 
ranks of honorable erudition. This change 
is more apparent in the New world than in 
the Old. There the laws of conventionality 
are drawn with more firmness, and the peas- 
ant is still held down by the foot of aristoc- 
racy. As though the sun-burnt brow of hon- 
est labor was dishonorable! As though the 
hard hand, and broad bosom were not gov- 
erned by a heart as true as those more fash- 
ionably popular ! 

Yet low as is the station which is assigned 
them, even they are gradually arising. Mas- 
ter minds are at work in the cause of the 
peasant, and are elevating him despite the 
popular prejudice of ages. Europe, espe- 
cially, has become sensibly conscious of the 
fact that wherever the peasant’s rights have 
been encroached upon, the government has 
been impaired. But great as is the change 
in the condition of the American farmer, he 
is still beneath his mark. 

Our own nation is a nation of farmers; and 
it owes much, nay all of its presert prosperity 
to men who toiled with their hands for a dai- 
ly sustenance. The names most brilliant in 
the blaze of the revolution, were the names 
of laboring men: and one who in that strug- 
gle for the freedom we now enjoy, signalized 
himself as a man for the enemy, was one who 
left his plow at the call of his country. Thus 
we trace an ancestry as loyal and as pompous 
as any. Have the farmers, as a class, retro- 
graded, that they should not be honored? or 
has fashion increased until men have paid 
more respect to a good coat than to a virtu- 
ous character. If we, as farmers, are to have 
a distinct badge and character, we claim a po- 
sition unaffected by wealth, and unprejudiced 
by popular opinion. We know there are 
many among us who are wholly unacclimated 
in the manners of polite life; but they speak 
from the heart, and whenever their own or 
their country’s liberties are in danger, they 
stand up for the right with an unbending 1- 
tegrity—an integrity which commands res- 
pect. There are others who are “farmers for 
diversion,” and who leave the care of the 
farm to menials, Their trial is a short one, 
and only proves that 


“The farmer's patient caro and toil, 
Are oftener wanting than the soil.” 


As the resources of our State and our 
Union are developed, the condition of the 
farmer will in all respects be improved. Let 
us be qualified to fill the highest positien to 
which we can attain. Let us by indcpendence 
and strict attention to our own interests, 
shape out a name which shall carry with it 
the idea of honor, of comfort, and of home; 
and wealth, and wealth seekers, may live and 
die unknown. ‘Lhe sphere of the farmers ac- 
tion will ere long be énlarged and extended, 
and he will command a higher ppsition in so- 
cial life. Let us make our homes attractive 
to the heart and eye, and ornaments of our 
country. Let us teach our children to “ ven- 
erate the plow,” and to appreciate those de- 
sirable results which must necessaaily arise 
from so close a communion with nature and 
nature’s God: then, when we leave this plea- 


sant world, although no marble statue shall be 
raised over our dust, our own flowers and wil- 
lows will wave oe’r our heads, and in the hearts 
of our friends shall be embalmed the memo- 
ry of one who lived and died—not wealthy, 
but beloved. 





Romeo, Mich, April 1859, 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Toledo, O.,.---Kirby’s American Harvester. 
m tea, Mt Vernon,..Mt, Vernon Black Hawk. 


MICHIGAN FARMER. 
R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 
: SATURDAY, APRIL 23, 1859. 


Back Numbers. 


We havo still on hand complete files of 
back numbers of the WeEKLY FaRMER con- 
taining the interesting series of illustrated 
Wool articles by Dr. Goadby. They occupy 
eight successive numbers, and we will furnish 
the sets to order for 374 cents. 



































The Annual Session of the Executive 
Committee of the State Agricultural 
Society. 


In the present number we conclude the pub- 
lication of the proceedings of the Executive 
Committee, at its late session, Some of the 
proceedings need a little explanation, and 
to them we refer on this page under special 
headings. 

As we shall commence the publication of 
the premium list in the course of the next 
month, and shall follow that up with the rules 
and regulations, as modified from those of 
last year, there isno necessity for comment 
on them now. We think that in the Secreta- 
ry’s report will be found a clear exposition of 
the business of the Society and its present 
state, which is very far from discouraging.— 
We have a firm belief that with a very slight 
encouragement from the citizens of Detroit 
for the purpose of adding some projected im- 
provements to the present fair grounds, and 
with a cordial support from the farmers of 
the State, the Society will gain very great 
strength during the next year, and will also, 
with the liberal aid which the State has given 
it, be able to meet all its liabilities and free 
itself from debt. With this design, the Ex. 
ecutive Committee determined to render the 
annual fair of this year as attractive as pos- 
sible, and hence it opened the premium list to 
exhibitors from all the States, British Prov- 
inces and Europe. This is the true policy in 
regard to such an exhibition, and we believe 
it will be found both remunerative and in- 
structive to the Society and the State. 


The Agricultural College Appropriations. 


There seems to be much delusion in the 
public mind, in consequence of persistent and 
continuous misrepresentations, in regard to 
the cost of the Agricultural College. 


The first appropriation, coeval with 
the creation of the college, was.. $56,320 








On the 16th of Feb., 1857....--.- 40,000 
In February, 1859.....-.-------- 37,000 
Making an: aggregate of....-..-- $133,820 


This aggregate will embrace all sums con- 
sumed in the establishment of the College, 
and maintaining it up to January Ist, 1861, a 
period of nearly six years, nearly four years 
of which it will have been in actual operation. 

But it should be remembered that the $56,- 
320 is derive’ from Salt Spring Lands, dona- 
ted by the General Government, which cost 
the people of Michigan nothing. The high- 
est actual cost to the people of Michigan, 
therefore, six years after the ereation of the 
College, cannot exceed $77,500. 

Equal misapprehension seems to exist as 
to the time and manner of the application of 
the appropriations. The institution was dedi- 
cated on the 13th of May, 1857. 


The amount charged to the Board 
Educution on the books of the 
State Treasurer, on 12th May, 
TBST» UPOswe se wednresuadesms $50,031 25 

Within the next six days, warrants 
were issued by the Board to J. 
C. Holmes, acting agent, for out- 
standing claims, (see Mayhew’'s 
School Report, 1857, p. 328-9). . 

ToS. M Bartlett do........... 

On various other expenditures and 
OPHETCUN. foc cnccccqccnarucs 


6,650 00 
1,085 25 


8,287 75 





Making gross payments from the 

first appropriation by the Board 

hapless $66,054 25 

From the reports of the President, J. R. 
Williams, and J, C. Holmes, Treasurer, it ap- 
pears that on the warrants of the P-esident, 
countersigned by Calvin Tracy, Secretary, 
there was paid up to April 1st, 1858, from 
monies placed to the credit of the College 
Trensurer, by the Board of Education, $31,- 
108 70. 

It appears from tee last Annual Report of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
page 53, that the College was indebted on 
first day of January, (four-fifths of it to the 
Treasury of the State, and Professors of the 
Tnstitution,) the sum of $13,472 73. De 
ducting this sum from the last appropria- 
tion, about $24,000 will remain for the sup- 
port of the Institution up to January 1, 1861. 


Protests and Awards. 


The bare records of the proceedings of the 
Executive Committee, are hardly sufficient to 
explain some of its acts to the full satisfaction 
of the general reader. This is peculiarly the 
case of a protest entered by Mr. 0. W. Green, 
of Farmington, relative to the action of the 
committee to whom was deputed the duty 
of deciding upon the merits of the stock of 
colts shown by him, as the progeny of one 
mare, in class 17, division A. 

In the list of premiums offered last year, 
there was one which never had been offered 
before, and which read as follows: “ The best 
two or more cols, bred in Michigan, from one 
mare—to be exhibited with their dam, $25.” 

There was much opposition in the com- 
mittee to the establishment of this premium, 
and during the discussion which it elicited, it 
was argued that for the purposes of breeding 
stock it was as important to show the quality 
of the dam, as the sire, and that to prove this 
quality, the progeny of the mare should be 
shown without respect to age. When the 
proposition was first entertained, the premium 
list read for “five colts” instead of two. This 
initjatory proceeding of course precluded all 
idea of limiting the competition to young 
colts, and then the question was not mooted, 
though it was mentioned during the debate, 
casually, and for the purpose of illustration, 
that the quality of the parent could hardly be 
described by an exhibition of sucking colts, 
but that it was from the performance and 
quality of the full grown and fully developed 
animal that its parents must be judged. Af- 
ter debate, the premium list was allowed to 
pass, without father reference to age. Mr. 
Green, it must be understood, was at the time 
a membea of the executive committee him- 
self, and took an active part in the debate. — 
We were at the time a listener and visitor 
only. 

At the last State fair, among the stock en- 
tered for this premium, were three colts, one 
a two year old, one over three and under four, 
and the other Farmingtonian, a five year old 
stallion. They were three beautiful speci- 
mens of horse flesh, of which any man might 
be justly proud to be the breeder. To them 
was awarded at first the blue ribbon, by the 
committee, of which B. J. Bidwell, Esq., of 
Tecumseh, was chairman. The other com- 
petitors, however, claimed that the animals 
shown by Mr. Green did not come within the 
meaning of the term “colts,” and protested 
that if they had known that they were to 
come in competition with grown horses, they 
would not have entered. The final award 
of the committee, under this state of facts, 
was suspended until advice could be obtained 
from the executive committee at its evening 
session. On a reference to the executive com- 
mittee, it was decided that the word “ colts” 
must be considered as meaning progeny “three 
years old and under.” In this state it was 
left, but the question now being asked by the 
chairman of the awarding committee, the 
matter was informally talked over, there not 
being a quorum present, and most of the 
members seemed to think that the meaning of 
the resolution had referepce to colts that 
were not older than the precise period of 
of three years, even by a day, but no decision 
was come to. Un this, the next morning, Mr. 
Bidwell, finding himself alone, and not being 
able to get the committee together, decided 
that two of the young horses shown by Mr. 
Green, were ruled out on account of age, and 
therefore he could not compete, and the pre- 
mium was given to Mr. F. E. Eldred, whose 
colts were all within the limits as to age. 

Against this rendering of the decision of 
the executive committee, Mr. Green protested 
at the time of the fair, and his protest was 
put on record for consideration at the annual 
meeting. And it is this protest, under the 
above circumstances, which the executive 
committee have considered and reviewed, and 
which they have endeavored to do such jus- 
tice to as lay in their power. 

To guard against such a state of things, 
they have, it will be seen, passed a standing 
resolution as a rule for the guidance of fu- 
ture committees in that class, and in all classes 
where the word colt may be used to desig- 
nate the young of a horse. 

There is, however, another view of this 
subject which may be mentioned in this con- 
nection. Are we in this case really judging of 
the quality of a few colts, or are we only to 
consider the merits of the sire or dam, as 
evinced by the excellence of their produce? 
We thi:k that a class or stable of colts is 
thus brought together to prove the quality of 
the parent, and not for a mere comparison of 
the colts themselves. Such comparison is 
already provided for in the several classes, 
where premiums are offered to colts of the 
several ages, and where each are brought to- 
gether on equal terms as to age. Hence it 
must be noted that it is to prove the quality 





of the parent that the. premium is instituted. 
if so, the question again reverts to whether 
the progeny of one horse should not compete 
against the progeny of another, at all ages.— 
A sire or dam.is considered as proved or test- 
ed when they have a full grown descendant 
which has been tried, and been found of value 
as capable of performing. Hence it is that 
Queen Mary, the dam of Blink Bonny, Bal- 
rownie, and several other winners, is valued 
highly. Hence old Vermont Black Hawk, as 
the sire of Ethan Allen, and other distinguish- 
ed full grown horses, is valued. No one 
would think of citing him as a stock getter, 
because he had numerous good colts under 
three years old; it is because he has got prov- 
ed and successful horses that he is judged.— 
Hence it may be doubted whether the limit 
as to age is the best means of arriving at a 
decision as to the quality of a stockgetter, 
and it may well be asked, ought not the whole 
of a horse’s progeny to beshown? If he has 
got stock of tried merits, ought such stock to 
be ruled out, and his stock only shown which 
has not been tested? We think not, and we 
are certain, that at the same price breeders 
would invariably use the animal that had 
progeny that exhibited his quality, in prefer- 
ence to using one that could not show any 
thing better than a lot of very superior suck- 
ers. Now, we think the rule which would 
guide the breeder in his practice, is just the 
same as that by which the Society should be 
guided! Besides, it is sound sense ! 





Notice. 

We have received the advertisement of 
Stone Plover for the season, but it is too late 
for insertion this week. He will stand at 
Cooper’s Corners at the rate of $30. for the 
season. Cooper's Corners is within two miles 
of Plymouth village Wayne County, in this 
state. 





Wheat, &c., in Lapeer. 

A correspondent writes from Hadley, La- 
peer county, that wheat looks fine in that 
section, and that sheep have wintered well 
but thinks their number has decreased within 
the past two years. 





General News. 

—Ex-Gov. Bouck died at his residence in Schoharie 
county, New York, Tuesday, 19th inst., aged seventy- 
three years and three months. 

—Bishop Doane is very ill at his residence at Burling- 
ton, Vt., and fears are entertained that that he may not 
recover. 

—Lady Bulwer Lytton has presented to Mr. W. H. 
Woodley, editor and proprietor of the Somerset County 
Gazette, a costly inkstand, as an acknowledgement of 
services rendered by him in exposing the circumstances 
connected with her late removal to a lunatic hospital. 

—The first mail and express to the Gold Regions from 
Fort Leavenworth, started on the 18th inst. The coach- 
es are to leave daily hereafter. 

—aA school is about to be opened at the Onondaga In- 
dian Mission, under the care of ah educated female mem- 
ber of the tribe, the first instance of the kind which has 
occurred, 

—Tho “ Gweedore people” are again bringing scandal 
on the north of Ireland. They are killing sheep by the 
hundred, not for food, but to drive off the Scotch and 
English owners. They drive the poor animals into 
swamps, and kill them with sticks and stones, 

—The engineering party charged with the survey of 
the Tehuantepec Isthmus, has been broken up by a mis- 
understanding between its chief and assistants. But 
three of the original party remain on the ground, the 
others having returned to Mexico. Only a partial sur- 
vey will be made. 

—Wednesday of last week was the busiest day ever 
known in the New York Post Office. The foreign let- 
ters dispatched were 35,187; the foreign letters received 
per Niagara, Kangaroo and Persia were 72,499; and the 
domestic mail contained 90,000 letters, making a total of 
nearly 200,000. 

—The number of periodicals issued in Russia is 2,530. 
Of these, 1,788 are in the German language, the residue 
Hebrew, Servian; Wallachian and other dialects. 

—Bogus three cent pieces are in circulation. They 
have no milled edge, and the stars surrounding the let- 
ter C are very indistinctly cut. 

—The Hon. Frederick Helbrook of Brattleboro’, has 
been tendered, but declines, the Professorship of Agri- 
culture in the People’s College, Havana, N. Y. 





Scientific Intelligence, 

Agricultural Patents issued for the Week ending 
March 19, 1859.—G. W. Baker, Neponset, Ill. Farm 
gate. 

Joel Carrington, Avon, N. Y. Mole plow. 

F. B. Betts, Brownhelm, Ohio. Method of opening and 
closing gates by weight of vehicle. 

Samuel Cope, Enterprise, Ill. Cheese presses. 

F. M. Dayis, Footville, Wis. Seeding machine, more 
especially intended for planting corn, but can be used for 
other seeds, 

W. G. Griffith, Marietta, Ga. Plows. 

Jacob Haynes, Cameron, Ill. Corn planter, 

H. R. Keese, Bridport, Vt. Harvester. 

J. G. Mitchell, Collington, Md. Corn planter. 

J. A. Moore and A, H. Patch, Louisville, Ky. Har- 
vesters, 

John Packer, Philadelphia, Pa. Hay mangers, 

D. R. Prindle, Bethany, N. Y. Seed planters. 

T. A. Robertston, Washington, D. ©. Cultivators. 

J. 8. and H. R. Russell, New Market, Md. Harvesters. 

J. Smalley, Bound Brook, N. J. Cultivator. 

J. CO. Stoddard, Worcester, Mass. Cultivators. 

M. Simmons, Ira, Ill, Seeding machines, 

J. O. Stoddard, Worcester, Mass, Machine for digging 
potatees, 

8. W. Tyler, Greenville, N. Y. Harvester, 

F. B. Way, Jerseyville, Ill. Clod crusher. 

William and John Webber, Rockton, Til, Harvesting 
machines, 

C. W. Carter, Westville, Ind. Corn sheller, 

A. E. Root, Keokuk, Iowa. Seeding machines, 

Agricultural Patents issued for the week ending 
April bth, 1859.—J. Creamer and T. W. Richards, Lon- 
don, 0. Mole plow. 

G. D. Harris, Fitchburg, Mass. Stump puller. 

E. D. Lockwood, Penfield, N, Y. Mode of attaching 
horses to vehicles, 





W. 8. Stetson, Baltimore, Md, Harvesters, 


Literary News. 


{a¥" Drake’s grandson has put an injunction 
on the new edition of “Culprit Fay.” .It should 
prove a lesson to our publishers, some of whom 
print writings directly under the noses of their au- 
thors or their families, without asking permission 
or even consulting their taste or wishes. To oc- 
cupy a sidewalk, pass a sixpence or read another’s 
newspaper, “by your leave” is thought a very de- 
cent condition; but brain work, the fantasies or 
facts garnered by literary industry in this great 
Republic, are looked upon as common property— 
served up in “ weeklies,’ incorporated into com- 
pilations or stolen bodily ina book form. Itis 
time this was stopped, The policy of honesty and 
courtsey on the part of publishers has been well 
illustrated by a popular Boston firm, who consult 
and pay English authors before they reprint their 
works, whereby such a fund of respect and good 

will is invested both at home and abroad, that 
honor and prosperity has crowned their enter- 

prises—Boston Transcript. 

Theodore Parker who is abroad for his health, 

appears to be convalescent. In the Boston 

Music Hall, on Sunday, Jetters from himself and 

Mrs. Parker were read. Mr. Parker writes that his 

health is materially improved. He bathes in the 

sea and rides on horseback. He remarks that he 

had heard that “the outside of a horse is good for 

the inside of a man,” and his experience had 

proved it true. He sleeps well, and his strength has 

increased very encouragingly. 


Bently, the noted London publisher, began on 
March 1st the issue of a new quarterly, under the 
title of “‘ Bentley’s Quarterly Review” 

Mason Brothers have published “‘ The Life of Fred- 
erick William Steuben,” by Friedrich Kapp. This 
will be a welcome announcement to all lovers of 
Revolutionary reading, George Bancroftsays of the 
work, “ Happily, a biographer has at last risen up, 
worthy and able to do justice to Steuben by a full 
sketch of the eventful story of his life. The inter- 
esting and well-written work of Frederich Kapp, 
which is now laid before the public, has been pre- 
pared with a careful and conscientious study of 
the best materials. The author has brought to his 
undertaking the scholarly habits and criticism of 
the learned men of Germany, and has left nothing 
within his reach unconsidered. We have in his 
production the most complete and trusty account 
of Steuben’s career, drawn directly from contem- 
porary sources, authenticated by the use of the 
original papers of Steuben himself.” 

A Cry of Distress.—The venerable Baron Hum- 
boldt may well exclaim, ‘‘Save me from my 
friends.” He has recently published the following 
card in a Rerlin paper : 

BERLIN, March 15, 1859. 

‘Suffering beneath the pressure of a still in- 
creasing correspondence, amounting to between 
sixteen hundred and two thousand communica- 
tions per annum, embracing letters, printed pam- 
phlets on matters with which I am wholly unac- 
quainted, manuscripts concerning which my opin- 
ion is desired, projects for emigration and colo- 
nizing, the sending of models, machines and natu- 
ral curiosities, requests of contributions to collec- 
tions of autographs, offers te take charge of my 
domestic concerns, to cheer and enliven me, &c., 
&c., I must again politely urge all persons having 
my welfare at heart to exert their influence in my 
behalf, that individuals in both continents may no 
longer busy themselves with my person and make 
of my house an intelligence office; and that I be 
allowed, in the declinidg state of my physical and 
mental powers, to enjoy some rest and leisure to 
attend to my duties, May this cry for relief, which 
I utter with reluctance and after reflection, not 
meet an unfriendly interpretation! 

“ ALEXANDER VON HuMBoLpt.” 

Hall’s Fireside Monthly.—The Editor of Hall’s 
Journal of Health has sent out a new candidate 
for public favor in the shape of a thirty-two page 
monthly with the above title. The Fireside 
Monthly is intended to be filled with original con- 
tributions from men eminent in science, scholar- 
ship, and character, on subjects pertaining to 
Literature, Art and Practical Life. The Editor 
himself will be one of the principal writers.— 
Terms of $1.50 per year. H. B. Price, publisher, 
New York, 





Political Intelligence, 


The members of the present Congress will not 
be all elected before next November. Elections 
have yet to be held in Virginia on the fourth 
Thursday of Muay; on the first Monday of August 
in Alabama, Kentucky and Texas; on the first 
Tuesday of August in North Carolina; on the first 
Monday of October in Georgia and Mississippi; 
the second Tuesday of October in Minnesota; on 
the Monday of October in Louisiana; and on the 
first Wednesday of November in Maryland, 

It is reported that Ex-Senator Jones will proba- 
bly consent to go as minister to Bogota. 

The Navy Department has named the new third- 
class steamers as follows: That at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, the Mohican; at Boston, the Nar- 
rangansett; at Brooklyn, the Iroquois; the large 
one at Philadelphia, the Wyoming, and the small 
one the Pawnee; at Norfolk, the Dacotah; at Pen- 
sacola, the Sminole; at Mare Island, California, 
the Saginaw. 

At Washington, the Grand Jury, after examining 
witnesses for a week or two, have made present- 
ments in the cases of A. G. Seaman, late Superin- 
tendent of Public Printing; General Cullom, late 
Clerk of House of Representatives, and T, D. Du- 
val, of Philadelphia, The last named was a wit- 
ness before the Select Committee to examine Mr. 
Seaman’s accounts. Should the District Attorney 
prepare the bills of indictment, they will not be 
immediately acted upon by the Grand Jury, that 
body having been discharged for two weeks.— 
General Cullom, on learning the action of the 
Grand Jury, appeared and gave bail, 

The proposals relative to the mail contracts for 
the Southern States are as numerous as usual, and 
there appears a general feeling that the country 
will sustain little inconvenience from the tempora- 
ry want of funds, whilst it will probably be the 
means of calling out a more strict economy in the 
several departments of the post office. 

The N. Y. Times gives a very easy and satisfac- 
tory explanation of the complication of the Nica- 
raguan treaties : “The cause of the ratification of 





the Ousely and the postponement of the Cass-Yri- 








——— 


sarri Treaty is of easyexplanation. These treaties 
were precisely alike in the original drafts’ Ouse- 
ly had discretionary power, and accommodated 
his treaty to the views of Nicaragua, while Mr. La- 
mar had definite instructions and could not exceed 
them—hence the one failed while the other sue- 
ceeded. There is reason to believe that Great 
Britain desired and urged the ratification of our 
treaty. 

The Washington Union reiterates that the dan- 
gerous controversy which has so long existed be- 
tween the British and United States Governments 
in regard to the construction of the Clayton Bul- 
wer treaty is now in process of satisfactory ad- 
justment. 

From official advives it appears that the steam- 
frigate Minnesota reached Bombay on the 10th of 
January, having on board ex-Minister Reed, who 
left on the 25th for Suez. The frigate had visited 
Singapore and Penang, and several other ports in 
Ceylon. She occasioned expressions of surprise 
and admiration, as she has ever done in the East, 
Tn a few days she was to leave for Muscat, in Ara- 
bia, and passing from thence to the Cape of Good 
Hope, she would probably touch at Zanzibar. 

Lord Lyons is making a favorable impression in 
Washington. His manners are unpretending and 
agreeable, and it is thought he will make a worthy 
successor to Lord Napier. 





Foreign News, 


The steamhip Arabia from Liverpool on the 7th, 
arrived at Halifax on the 30th inst. 


The British Reform Bill has been defeated. 


Lord Derby announced in the House of Lords, 
on the 4th, the intention to dissolve Parliament.— 
He severely attacked Lord John Russell's course, 
and characterized Lord Palmerston’s recommend- 
ation, that Russel’s amendment be accepted by the 
Ministers, as a direct insult. 

On the 6th, Palmerston defended himself from 
the imputations cast upon him by the Ministers, te 
which Sir J. Pakington replied, and reiterated 
the assertion that Palmerston had made a direct 
threat that, if the Crown exercised its right to 
dissolve Parliament, the House might refuse the 
supplies. a4 

On the 8th D'Israeli stated that it was his inten- 
tion to pay £2,000,000 of Exchequer bills falling 
due in May, and he did not contemplate that there 
would be any necessity of borrowing for that pur- 
pose, 

In the House of Lords, on the 8th, Earl Malmes- 
bury said he hoped to make a statement to the 
House before the prorogation, which would show 
that government had done all it could do to pre- 
serve the peace of Europe. 


In the Commons, Lord Palmerston had given 
notice of a question respecting our foreign relae 
tions and the affairs of Europe, but, at the urgent 
request of Mr. D'Israeli, he postponed it, The 
latter announced that, in a day or two, he would 
make a statement on the subject. 


The movemtnt of troops and war material in 
France continues on a Jargescale, The Paris cor- 
respondent of the London Herald says that about 
20,000 men are on their way to reinforce the army 
of Lyons, . 

The Paris correspondent of the Times writes 
that the question of peace or war is still left to 
conjecture. Piedmont manifests no intention of 
disarming, while Austria insists on the step as @ 
preliminary condition to the Congress. The feel- 
ing that war is inevitable prevails at the French 
Foreign Office, and is shared by some of the high- 
est functionaries. Count Cavour has reported 
that he could at any time apply the match to the 
material of conflagration at his command, and 
force Franco to join him, 


The Emperor of Austria is making inflamatory 
appeals to his soldiers against Piedmont, A cor- 
respondent of the London Times telegraphs from 
Vienna, ‘‘ The long expected crisis is at hand. A- 
corps of 50,000 men goes from this city to Italy 
to-morrow, and the following day another corps of 
60,000 men is to be assembled here. A-reserve of 
70,000 men will be placed in Bohemia and Mora- 
via, The reserves of the army in Italy, and of the 
corps about to leave this city, have been called 
in.” 

The corresponcent of the London Tes at 
Rome says the general opinion there is, that the 
Congress will simply delay war, but cannot pre- 
vent it, because it will not effectually settle the 
Italian question. It is confidently stated that 
neither the Papal government nor the King of 
Naples will send representatives to the Congress. 

By way of Russia itis reported that a famine 
was prevailing in the southern part of China, 

The news from Mexico is of much interest.— 
There has heen a severe battle between the Liber- 
alists and Reactionists at the city of Mexico. The 
engagement lasted from day break till noon, with 
the loss of five hundred men on each side, 

All the various armies of the Republic are cone 
centrating on the capital. The Liberal arms sta- 
tioned there numbered 13,000 men, and, at last 
dates, had nearly surrounded the city, They had 
succeeded in cutting off the supplies of provisions 
and water from the city, a capitulation of which 
was expected to take place soen. 

The Reactionist forces in the city numbered 
6,000 men. 

A great battle was expected should the city not 
capitulate. The Liberalists were confident of suc- 
cess. Desertions from the Reactionists in the city 
to the Liberalists outside were numerous, and 
treason was rife in the city, 


The whole country is in a deplorable condition. 





Carrara Marble.—There are some seventy quarries 
altogether at Carrara, but only seven or eight are now 
worked, and of these there is but one that furnishes the 
best quality of statuary marble. The old placers, open 
in the days of Imperial Rome, and the Pantheon was 
built, have been abandoned. for centuries, There are 
about 2500 men employed in quarryiug and cutting mar- 
ble here, which is nearly the entire able-bodied male 
portion of the population. These quarries for more than 
twenty centuries have supplied the sculptors of all na 
tions with marble. 

—It is estimated that the soils of the lands throughout 
the, United States are depreciating in productivenes at 
the rate of 25 cents per acre in productive value, every 


ear, 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 











‘Bhe Household. 


————— 
«She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness.” —PROVERBS. 
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“ LIFE IS REAL,” 


BY MES. L. B, ADAMS. 


“Life is real! Life is earnest!” 
Why that sigh? 

Why that look of hopeless sorrow 

When thou thinkest of the morrow? 
Why that tearful eye? 

Bind again thy loosened tresses, 

And unclasp the hand that presses 
Thy cold brow; 

“Life is real! Life is earnest!” 

Vainly to the past thou turnest, 
That shall fail thee now. 


Tis but labor that awaits thee 
On the morn, 
Other hands have wrought before thee, 
Other eyes are watching o'er thee, 
Though from kindred torn. 
Shall thy spirit droop and languish, 
And these burning tears of anguish 
Pale thy cheek, 
While thy woman heart is fearing, 
Lest the world thy sighs o’erhearing. 
Now should call thee weak? 


Tears from thee are like the life-drops 
From the vine; 

Let thine eyes their lustre keeping, 

Save the strength thus lost in weeping ; 
Why should’st thou repine 

While the promise still is given, 

“ Weary hearts find rest in Heaven?” 
Look above; 

There’s one truth that cannot alter, 

Earthly friends may fail and falter, 
God is always love. 


O, ‘tis not the far-off future, 
Ever bright, 

With fair hopes around it springing, 
That from thy lone heart is wringing, 
These sad drops to-night, 

°Tis the living present, lonely» 
*This the day of trial, only 
Dreaded now; 
For thy strength will come to-morrow. 
And thou’lt look on care and sorrow, 
With unclouded brow. 


“Life is real? Life is earnest!” 
God of Heaven! 
What alternate pride and meekness, 
Giant strength and infant weakness, 
To the heart are given! 
Worn with grief and gay with gladness, 
Crowned with reason, dark with madness, 
Must it be, 
Ere its pilgrimage is ended, 
Ere its dust with dust is blended, 
And its life with thee. 


Life’s Realities. 
O happy thonghts of childhood’s hours, 
When carelessly I lived along, 
My thoughts were but of woods and flowers, 
My music but the wild bird’s song. 
O often in the greenwood lene, 
Or in some bright and sunny glade, 
With Flora’s treasures round me strown, 
My locks with flowers I loved to braid. 
I thought not of the months of care 
That were in secret store for me, 
Nor knew I then that I must bear 
A part in life’s reality. 

Tt was thus we sung more than twenty 
years ago, when sittirg under the spreading 
cedars on the banks of the St. Joseph, la- 
menting what seemed the cruel fate that 
separated us from the scenes of our childhood 

n the pleasont valley of the Huron. 

Life’s reality! Poor, ignorant little dreamer! 
what didst thou know of life then? <A few 
years had been spent, as thoughtlessly as 
girlhood’s years were in those days, in the 
country schools of the primitive woods of 
Michigan; a quiet, passive existence among 
playmates and wild flowers, the first breaking 
up of which seemed then the utmost that 
could be known or felt of human sorrow. To 
leaye the wildwood paths where no pale-face 
children had trodden before, the birds and 
flowers of the Indian-haunted forests; the 
sehool companions, the sparkling river, so 
often waded for the purple grapes and yellow 
plams so temptingly hung on the ather side, 
—to leave all these, and turn to new scenes 
in a still more western region, seemed then 
an event to be chronicled in rhymes baptized 
in bitter and regretful tears. This then, to 
thee, was Life’s reality, 

Look a few years ‘later. In a printing of- 
fice in one of the most prosperous villages of 

the State, a man is standing at the case ; there 
is no copy before him, he sets in type the 
thoughts of his busy brain, he has no time 
to write them out. Editor, proprietor and 
chief compositor, he is always there, day and 
night, except the few hours when he takes 
his troubled sleep, or goes to his home at 
meal time under pretence of dining, but in 
reality to comfort the patient little wife wait 
ing him there, with the assurance that pros- 
pects are brightening, that eo many promises 
roust eventually result in something, and that 
so much hard labor, self-denial and suffering 
must meet with its reward; that reward they 
‘both hope will be in the shape of a few dol 
lars wherewith they can purchase comfortably 
“food and clothing, ‘They share a scanty loa! 
between them, laying by enough, no, not 
enough, but what will answer them, for sup. 
“per, and trusting in Providence for the next 
May. The printer goes back to his work— 

Thelpaper must goon. Politicians expect it, 

they want the latest news, they want to shout 





over a great victory, to make specches over 
bonfires and at mass meetings, to throw money 
away for whiskey, and burn it up in gunpow- 
der, while he whose faithful labors aided to 
bring about these great results, stands hungry 
at his case, hoping and working on. The 
country people want the paper; they must 
have it forthe markets and for the general 
news—they come and getit, but come empty 
handed, they will pay by-aud-by; but the pa- 
per must go on, pay or no pay, for the vil- 
lagers want the news of town and country, 
and to see what new tale or poem the editor's 
wife has written, while she, in a rusty, faded 
dress, the only thing like a decent one she 
has, sits in her lonely room, with the curtains 
down to make it appear that she is not at 
home, patching her husband’s threadbare 
shirt, thinking of the crust laid by tor supper, 
and trying, but, alas, in vain, to see one gleam 
of brightness in the dark and dreary future. 
Then she thinks of her early home, the 
rhymes she had written come to her mind, 
the unfinished work falls from her hands, she 
covers her face, over which the tears are 
streaming, and cries out in the bitterness of 
her heart,—‘O God, if this is life, take it 
from me; it is more than I can bear! ” 

But God did not heed the prayer, and she 
lived to see still another phase in Life’s 
reality. 

Three years have passed away. The prin- 
ter has been literally starved from his case 
and his office. There-is a little log hut in the 
wilderness, and near it a saw mill where he 
has been at work, and where the farmer's have 
come for lumber, but not empty-handed as 
they did to the printing office. . They could 
not pay for their newspaper, but never lacked 
provisions or money to exchange for boards 
and slabs for their barns and pig pens. There 
was plenty of good cheer in that little hut, 
and for many months there was not among 
the birds of the forest a happier pair than the 
printer-sawyer and his wife. But what does 
it all avail? Look again. He is dead! After 
years of unrequited toil and months of pa- 
tient suffering, he has folded his weary hands 
and laid down to his dreamless sleep; and the 
d¢solate wife cries out in the agony of her 
despair, “ O Father, take me also!” 

But neither yet is the prayer heeded, Her 
destiny lies in the future; she thinks the 
greatest woe of life is passed, and well is it 
for her that she cannot lift the vail and look 
upon the realities yet to come! 

O girlish dreamer by the river side! O fam- 
ine-pinched and patient wife! O stricken 
mourner by the lost one’s grave! 
plaintive murmurings, your bitter tears, 
your agonies of grief are past; years and 
yeats ago they were as if they had never 
been, and now through the long period of 
stormy warfare with thy later destiny, thou 
canst look back upon them as upon a half- 
remembered dream, and, with the heavy cares 
and sorrows at thy heart to-day, wonder that 
aught so dream-like as that shadowy past 
could ever have seemed to thee so real. And 
so, doubtless, it will be in the future; for 
stormier waves than these may come, and dash 
thy isolated bark on still more dreary shores, 
from which thou may’st look back with regret 
to the comparative quiet of the billows that 
seem almost overwhelming thee now. 

This may seem a melancholy view of life’s 
realities; we do not mean it so. It is only 
as they have come to us, all sunnied over with 
hopes, and tinged with a warm brightness in 
the distance, but breaking upon us with a 
chillling force that sterner natures might 
scarce withstand. Do not we all feel at times 
like crying out, “ Let the cup pass by me, for 
the dregs are bitter and have tainted all the 
winel ” 

Nevertheless, when the relentless Hand 
presses it to our lips, we can drink it, and 
still live on, perhaps to drain many others 
more bitter still. It is thus we learn submis- 
sion, and thus, if they do not come too crugh- 
ingly, we learn to bear our part in Life’s 
realities. 





The Normal School. 

The editor of the Tecumseh Herald thus 
speaks of the Normal School at Ypsilanti : 

“Under an pence from the State 
Board of Education, it became our duty to 
attend the examination of the Normal School 
at Ypsilanti, commencing the 14th and clo- 
sing the 17th of March, ult. We can only 
say, in short, that the examination was one 
of the most thorough and satisfactory ones 
we ever attended any where, and did lasting 
credit both to the pupils themselves, and to 
their excellent corps of Instructors. 

Education is made a business there, no 
holiday amusement, nor mere parlor accom- 

lishment, and while we have very many ex- 
cellent schools in this State, and think our 
own superior to most in this respect, still 
candor compels us to heE Dow the conviction, 
that the State Normal School at Ypsilanti, 
as at present conducted, is the very best 
school in the State for the ‘higher training 
and education of our young Ladies, for the 
substantial student-work and life-work that is 
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before them. Parlor dolls may, perhaps, be 
better made other where, but true women, 
and true scholars, as well as true teachers, 
cannot be, at least so far as our knowledge 
and observation extends. 

Another pleasant feature of this, as of any 
other school, is that the citizens of the place, 
appreciate its advantages, and seek in every 
feasible manner to promote its convenience, 
aud increase its usefulness. They accommo- 
date its students with board and this at te- 
duced, rather than advanced prices, they ar- 
range their social and public entertainments, 
to suit the requisitions of its study hours, they 
attend upon its examinations, and in various 
ways, simple in themselves, but not to be 
mistaken, show a desire to support, rather 
than to bleed and leech an institution which 
the munificence of the State has thus com- 
mitted to their fostering care. 

We saw but one thing, in which upon the 
part of the city or its inhabitants, we could 
desire a change, and in that respect, the sug- 
gestion is perhaps about equally applicable 
to Ypsilanti and Ann Arbor. We have felt 
while at both of these places, that, if they 
could each of them have the true ring and 
spirit of our six hundred pledged temperance 
men and women to shut up their grog shops, 
and give tone to their society upon this sub- 
ject, they would be much more desirable and 
safer places of resort for our young men for 
educational purposes, than we are compelled 
to believe either of them now are, or can be, 
without a change in that respect.” 





Marquette Literati. 


The Lake Superior Journal, published at 
Marquette, gives an interesting account of 
the first public meeting of the Concordia 
Society, an association of yound ladies attend- 
ing Mrs. Newton’s Seminary at that place — 
We copy the following remarks from the 
Journal as they serve to show how literature 
flourishes on the shores of Lake Superior: 


“ The exercises of the evening consisted of 
recitations from memory of interesting select- 
ed passages of both poetry and prose, an 
original colloquy, and the reading of “The 
Wreath,” a periodical exclusively occupied 
with original productions of members of the 
Society. All the performances were of a 
high order of merit, end the audience (as is 
not always the case on similar occasions) re- 
mained interested to the close. Where every 
thing was excellent, it would perhaps seem 
invidious to particularize, but the space at 
our command will admit only a brief mention 
of the most noticable features of the evening. 

The recitation of the 28th Chapter of Job, 
by Mess Kitty Gay, and of the “ Dying Girl,” 
by Miss Jenny Jackson, were given with ex- 
cellent effect. The Report of the Secretary, 
Miss Emily Watson, of the last meeting of 
the Society, indicated method and the obser- 
vance of parliamentary rules in its ordinary 
proceeding: and since, without moving out 
of their proper sphere, the women of the 
resent day are frequently called upon to act 
in concert on occasions and in behalf of objects 
of a public nature, just such knowledge as 
this is not only a proper, but an important 
part of girls’ education. The Constitution 
which was read by the Secretary, was a well 
conceived and happily expressed document. 
The Colloquy participated in by Misses Ed- 
wards, Peck, Harlow, Tabor and Adams, in 
which the value of Religion, above Wealth, 
Beauty, Honor, and the Gift of Song, was 
happily enforced, was well received by the 
audience. Hiawatha’s Wooing, was beauti- 
fully recited by Miss Hattie Graveraet. Miss 
Harlow read from the Wreath a number of 
interesting and well written pieces; it is to 
be regretted that the authors’ names were 
not given. 

The talent displayed by our school girls, 
may well be the occasion of honest pride 
to us all; it is always a matter of congratula- 
tion, that we have in our midst means of in- 
struction adequate to its culture and devel- 
opment, as was abundantly evidenced on this 
occasion, 

One word more, and we must close—it is a 
sentiment which was in every one’s mouth at 
the time; that an equal number to the Con- 
cordia Society, of more beautiful, intelligent- 
looking, and well--appearing girls, cannot 
be found inany town inthe State of Mich- 
igan, or any other State in the Union.” 


_— 


Instruction Wanted. 





The following is from the correspondence 
of the New York Evening Post, and shows 
the utility of publishing household recipes in 
newspapers: 
March 16, 1859. 

Dear Eventne Post.—I have just put my 
baby to sleep, and was wondering what I 
should give mo husband for his breakfast, 
when I took up the Supplement to your pa- 
per, which, for thirteen years, has been a wel- 
come visitor to our home. 

When I read “ The Question of Dinner,” as 
the heading of an article, I was very sorry, 
on finishing the article, not to find my break- 
fast decided for me. 


I saw chere were forty ways of cooking po- 
tatoes to be found in M. Gogue’s book. Alas! 
the French part of my education has been 
left out, and unless his book has been trans- 
lated, I fear I must torture my amiable hus- 
band with the three ways I have practiced 
the whole ten years of our married life, I 
think it would not be astonishing if we some 
day found an appendix to our Litany: 





From all fried meat and potatoes, from boiled mutton 
and greasy soup, Good Lord deliver us! 


I know alroady by experience that a well- 
prepared dish, however simple, will often 
bring a smile to the face of the weary hus- 
band returning from his long day’s work, hav- 
ing only allayed the gnawings of hunger by 
a hasty lunch in some restaurant. I assure 
you that it is only ignorance on our part, that 
we cook each vegetable and each different 
kind of meat inthe same manner, Alas! we 
have never been taught. The last walta or 
polka was drummed into our heads and fin- 
gers; but the knowledge which would have 
made our husband comfortable and happy, 
and our children healthy, was quite forgot- 
ten. 

When I was married I left a large family 
of brothers and sisters, where 1 had been ac- 
customed to see the large roast come on the 
table. I was informed by my husband I must 
be economical in my marketing, punctual in 
my hours for the meals, My first dinner con- 
sisted of aleg of veal weighing twenty pounds, 
(as he had told me he liked veal.) We were 
to dine st one o'clock, and I told my Irish 
girl to put on the potatoes at nine o’clock, so 
that they would be sure to be ready. In vain 
she protested. I was determined to haye all 
in readiness. My potatoes were boiled to 
soup, and if I had then had the wit to add a 
little celery, parsley, butter, pepper and salt, 
I should have had, at least, the satisfaction 
of not wasting my substance, It would have 
tasted well. 

Then the big leg of veal! My husband’s 
face lengthed when he found he was to live 
on that until it was gone as a cold roast, for 
I had never learned the art of changing the 
form of the meat by some simple process,— 
Could you not give us a few hintsin your pa- 
per? We poor folks, who have no money 
to buy books and newspapers too—give us a 
plain way of making something nice and nu- 
tricious, and we will learn it before the next 
meal. Suppose you were to give us a plaia 
recipe for making the French pot-au-feu ; it 
wont take much more of your valuable space 
than twenty articles on the late tragedy, and 
who knows but that it might prevent a great 
deal of domestic discord. 





Household Varieties. 


PHYSICAL REQUISITES FOR WORLDLY 
SUCCESS, 

To win the prize in the world’s great race 

A man should have a brazen face; 

An iron arm to give a stroke, 

And heart as sturdy as the oak; 

Eyes likea cat, good in the dark, 

And teeth as piercing as a shark ; 

Ears to hear the geatlest sound, 

Like moles that burrow in the ground; 

A mouth as close as patent locks, 

And stomach stronger than an ox ; 

His tongue should be a razor blade, 

His conscience indiasrubber made; 

His blood as cold as polar ice, 

His hand as grasping as a vice; 

His shoulders should be adequate 

To bear a couple thousand weight; 

His legs like pillars, firm and strong, 

To move this great machine along; 

With supple knees to cringe and crawl, 

And cloven feet placed under all. 

—Boston Transcript. 

Sms A western paper publishes the following: 
“TI knew an old man who believed that ‘what was 
to be would be.” He lived in a region infested 
by very savage Indians. He always took his gun 
with him, but this time found that some of his 
family had taken it out. As he would not go 
without it his friends tantalized him, by saying 
there was no danger of the Indians; that he would 
not die till his time came anyhow. ‘Yes,’ says 
the old fellow, ‘ but suppose I was to meet an In- 
dian, and his time was come, it woula’nt do not 
to have my gun.’” 

i" Dean Swift proposed to put a tax on fe- 
male beauty, and to leave every lady to rate her 
charms. He said the tax would ‘be cheerfully 
paid, and be very productive. 

Iss Cotton Mather often quoted the remark 
of a friend that ‘‘there was a gentleman named in 
the eighteenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
to whom he was more indebted than to any other 
man inthe world. This was the prudent “town 
clerk,” who earnestly advised the excited people 
to do nothing rashly. On all occasions of conse- 
sequence, or of urgent haste, he would say, 
« Friends, let us first advise with the town clerk of 
Ephesus.’ ” 


jar" It is too often that the road to success is 
over the graves and prostrate hopes of unsuccess- 
ful projectors. 


= There is no music like the voice of a hap- 
py child, and no beauty like that on the face of an 
intelligent one. 

J# Mrs. Jonkins, of New York, says the Bos- 
ton Transcript, has been obliged to decline the 
invitations to preach in the Music Hall in Boston, 
to the society of which Rev. Theodore Parker is 
pastor. The lady referred to is Mrs, Lydia A, 
Jenkins, of the Universalist persuasion. 


#as Miss Harriet K. Hunt, of Boston, has com- 
menced to preach the Gospel. She has already 
officiated at Athol, Westminster, and Stoneham, 
Mass. 

JH The Rev. Antoinette L. Brown Blackwell 
of Neward, N. J., preached for the Rev. Theodore 
Parker’s society in Boston on the 17th inst. 


#@ The Louisville Journal said of Piccolo- 
mini that “as a true lover of the grape never di 
lutes his wine, she never mixes anything with the 
pure purple poetry of the drinking song.” The 
Boston Post evidently does not understand the 
drift of this remark, as its comment is: “ Perhaps 
not; but we can swear to her making uncommon 





quick work of a very large pot of porter which a 


kind parent held for her, just after the song, at the 
wings,” 

1? An honest farmer was invited to attend a 
asmall party at a village squire’s one evening, 
when there was music, both vocal and instromen. 
tal. On the following morning he met one of the 
guests, who said— 

“ Well, farmer, how did you enjoy yeurself last 
night? ‘Were not the quartettes excellent 21 
“Why really, sir, I can’t say,” said he, “for I 
did’nt taste em’; but the pork chops were the 
finest I ever ate.” 

The Poet and the Poultry.—About an hour be- 
fore the great dinnerat the new Town Hall of 
Newcastle, in honor of Robert Burns, a worthy 
Scotchman was taken into the room for the pur- 
pose of seeing the spread. On viewing the ar- 
rangements he held up his hands in astonishment, 
and, with enthusiasm beaming from hi’ eyes, ex- 
claimed, * Ech, sir, if Rab eould rise and see what 
a sicht o’hens they’ve killed for him.” Daily 
News. 


Zs Vf you wish to offer your hand toa lady, 
choese your opportunity. The best time to do it 
is when she is getting out of an omnibus. 

Please let me be a Little Boy.—“Oh Johnny,” 
cried a nervous mother, “ do have pity on my poor 
head? Can’t you play without shouting so?” 

Poor Johnny drew up the tape reins with which 
he was driving two airs tandem, and called out 
in a whisper, “ Get up, whoa!” 

At length finding but little pleasure in this sup. 
pressed amusement, he threw down the reins, and 
laying his hand on his breast, said with a long 
breath, “0, mother! it’s full of noise in here, and 
it hurts me to keep itin! Don’t all little boys 
make a noise when they play?” 


“Yes, Johnny, I believe they all do,” replied the 
mother. 


‘*Q, then, mother dear,” cried Johnny, in a win- 
ning tone, ‘‘ please let me be a little boy!” 

A Short Metre Prayer.—The Rev. Mr. Derwell, 
a pious and curious old Methodist minister, went 
from Tennessee to Kentucky, in 1812, to visit his 
relative, the Hon. William Bolton. The man was 
not religious, but was a gentleman, and invited 
the minister to have family worship every evening. 
While he was visiting there, Judge Cone and his 
wife, from Nashville, arrived there to pass the 
night, and Mr. Bolton, being a little embarrassed, 
said to the old minister, as he brought out the Bi- 
ble, that he had better be short, as the Judge was 
probably not accustomed to such things. 

‘Very well, very well,” said he, and reading a 
single verse, he knelt down and prayed: 

“O Lord, we are poor and needy creatures, and 
we know that Thou art able to supply all our 
wants, but Cousin William says that Judge Cone 
and his wife, from Nashville, are here, and are not 
used to family worship, and however needy we 
are, there is no time to spare in telling Thee our 
wants. Amen.” 

The Judge was taken all aback, and so was 
Cousin William. They both pressed the old gen- 
tleman to conduct the services in his own way, 
which he did, to their great edification. 


The Home Mother. 


We must draw a broad line between her 
and the frivolous butterfly of fashion, who 
flirts from ball to opera and party, decked in 
rich robes, and followed by a train as heart- 
less as herself—she who forgetful of the holy 
task assigned her, neglects those who have 
been given to her charge, and leaves them 
to the care of hirelings, while she pursues 
her giddy round of amusement. Not so with 
our home mother, blessings be upon her head. 
The heart warms to sce her in her daily rou- 
tine of pleasant duties. 

How pleasantly she sits day after day, sha- 
ping and sewing some little article for use 
and adornment for her little flock, And how 
proud and pleased is each litt'e recipient of 
her kindness, How the little faces dimple 
with pleasure, and the bright eyes grow still 
brighter, as mama decks them with her own 
hands, in the new dress she has made! How 
much warmer and more comfortable they feel 
if mamma wraps them up before they go to 
school! No one but she, can warm the mits 
and overshoes, or tie the comforters around 
their necks. 

There is a peculiar charm about all she 

does, the precious mother. They could not 
sleep—nay, for that matter, she could not— 
if she foiled to visit their chamber, and with 
her own soft hands arrange them comforta- 
bly before they slept. Her heart thrills with 
gratitude to her Creator as she looks on 
those sweet blooming faces, and when their 
prayers are done, imprints a goodenight kiss 
on each rosy mouth. It may be too, a tear 
will start for the little nestling bird in its chill, 
narrow bed, for whom her maternal care is 
no longer needed. It sleeps, though the sleet 
and snow descend and the wild winter howls 
around its head. It needs no longer her tev- 
der care! A mightier arm enfolds it! It is 
at rest. She feels and knows that it is right, 
and bends meekly to the hand that sped the 
shaft, and turns with a warmer love, if it be 
possible, to those little ones who are left to 
love. How tenderly she guards them from 
danger and with what a strong untiring love 
she watches by their bedside when they are 
unwell. 
Blessings cn the gentle, home-loving moth- 
er. Angels will look with love upon her acts. 
Her children will rise up and call her blessed, 
and the memory of herkindly deeds will en- 
fold her as a garment.”——-Masonic Mirror. 








J@ A price paid for a good pears 
is like the ‘seed sown in good ground,” it 





brings a thousand fold its value, 
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Common Errors. 


Do not use avocation for vocation ; 
the latter signifies occupation, employment, 
business; the former whatever withdraws or 
diverts us from that business. 

“ It was impossible not to suspect the ve- 
racity ot this story ;” it should be truth of 
this story: veracity is applicable to persons 
only. 

“J had rather walk;” it should be, “I would 
rather walk,” had denotes past possession, not 
will or desire. 

“J doubt not but I shall be able;” “I doubt 
not that I shall be able.” 

«“ He was too young to have felt his loss;” 
it should be to feel his loss. 

“T seldom or ever see him now;” it should 
be, “I seldom or never,” or, “ seldom if ever 
see him now.” 

Do not say rather childish, rather saltish, 
as the termination ish and the word rather 
have the same meaning; such expressions, 
though very common, are tautological. 


“T expected to have found him;” it should 
be, “I expected to find him.” 


“T hoped you would have come;” it should 
be, “I hoped you would come.” 

**]T rode in a.one-horse shay; it ought to 
be, one-horse chaise; there is no such word 
as shay. 


“He can write better than me;” say, than I. 


When two things are compared, we must 
say, the elder of the two, not the e/dest; the 
richer of the two, not the richest; my broth- 
er is taller than I, not the taltest. 

Though who is applied. to persons, and 
which to inanimate things, yet to distinguish 
cne of two or more persons which must be 
used; Which is the happy man? not who; 
Which of these ladies ? 

“The observation of the Sabbath is a du- 
ty :” it should be, the observance of the Sab- 
bath: observation means remarking or noti- 
cing; observance, keeping or obeying. 





Household Recipes. 


Cure for Scrofula. 

The Cincinnati Commercial publishes the follow 
ing specific for Scrofula, communicated by Nicho- 
las Longworth, the great wine manufacturer of 
that city: 

Put one ounce of aquafortis in a bowl, or sau- 
cer;—drop in it two copper cents—it will effer- 
vesce—leave the cents in; when the effervescence 
ceases, add two. ounces of the strongest cider vin- 
egar. The fluid will bea dark green color, ‘It 
should and will smart. If too severe, put in a 
little rain water. Apply it to the sore, morning 
and evening, by a soft brush or rag. Before ap- 
plying it, wash the sore with water. Its first 
application known to me, was a poor girl, sent to 
our city from Memphis, to have her leg cut off, a 
few years since. From her knee to her foot one- 
third of the flesh was gone, and all the skin except 
a strip about two inches wide. She was soon run- 
ning about, and would work, which delayed the 
entire cure, leaving, a small sore, which was ina 
a few months entirely healed. A young girl with 
scrofula in her neck, having a large open hole, 
and deemed incurable, came one month after, en- 
tirely cured, recently was married and with her 
husband, on their way to the East. I have never 
known a case that it did not effect a cure. 





Brown Betty. 

Take two doz. fine, large apples, and cut them 
into thin slices, pare them if preferred, but it is 
not necessary. Crumb up 2 loaf of stale bread,— 
Take a deep pudding dish, put in a layer of bread 
crumbs, then one of apple, sprinkle over them 
g@ome brown sugar, put ina piece of butter, and 
any spice that may be preferred, then sprinkle in 
a very little cold water. Put on another layer of 
cold water. Put om another layer of crumbs,and 
then the apple, sugar, butter, and water again.— 
Go on until the dtsh is full, making the top layer 
of apple. Bake ina quick oven. Eat hot, with 
sugar and butter, or sauce —Arthur’s Home Maga- 
zine. 

To Drive away Rats, 

It is stated in the Boston Cultivator, that cot- 
ton sprinkled over wih pulverized potash, will 
drive rats from premises infested by them, if 
crowded into their holes, 


For our Young Friends, 


Geographical Enigma, 
T am composed of 34 letters. 
My 19, 14, 25, 15, 31, is a sea in Europe, 
My 28, 13, 6, 82, 9, 11, is a city in Mexico. 
Mp 30, 5, 21, 20, 3, 26, is an island in Asia, 
My 8, 28, 4, 29, 9, 17, is a county in California. 
My 10, 20, 7, 80, 12, is a river in Michigan. 
My 18, 7, 2, 84, 83, 1, 3, is a town in Italy. 
My 22, 11, 27, 32, 8, 17, 24, is a county in Michi- 


an. 
. My 16, 5, 7,14, is a cape on the coast of the 
United States. 
My whole is a useful invention. 
Flint, Mich. 
Miscellaneous Enigma, 
T am composed of seven letters. 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, is a delicate fresh water fish, 
My 7, 8, 1, 2, 6, is @ small ship used for pleasure. 
‘ My 1, 5,6, 7, is a place where many persons 
well, 
My 4, 8, 7, is a salt water fish, 
My 2, 8, 4, 6, is an animal, 
My 6, 2, 7, is a possessive pronoun, 
My 1, 8, 4, 6, is a kind of vebicle, 
My 6, 3, 7, is a river in Scotland, 
My whole is that without which we are nothing. 


Green teld, a Wad. 


Answer te Poetical Enigma of last week—To. 
BACCO. 

Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma—Progngss 
AND IMPROVEMENT, 


D8. J, 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


495 Broadway, New York. 
143 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 
- 68 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 


A NEW STYLE--PRICE $50. 


This machine sews from two spools, as purchased from 
the store, requiring no rewinding of thread; it Hems, 
Fells, Gathers and Stitches in a superior style, finishing 
each seam by its own operaticn, without recourse to the 
hand-needle, as is required by other machines, It will 
do better and cheaper sewing than a seamstress can, even 
f she works for one cent an hour. Send for a Circular. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
IMPROVED 


SEWING MACHINES. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
Particular attention is invited to the 
NEW STYLE AT $50.00. 








‘ ‘SEND FOR A CIRCULAR, 





kL. D. & HW. C. GRIGGS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for Michigan and Western 
New York. 


145 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 


GOOD NEWS.—A reduction in the prices of Sewing 
Machines is announced in our advertizing columns.— 
Their utility is established beyond question, and at the 

resent prices we see no reason why they should not be 
‘ound, as they ought to be, in every household. Several 
varieties are manufactnred, adapted to various purposes. 
So far as public opinion has been formed and uttered, the 

reference is emphatically accorded to the Wheeler and 
Wilson machine for family use, and for manufactures in 
the same range of purpose and material. During the 
present. autumn the trials have been numerous, and all 
the patents of any pretension have brought fairly into 
competition. In ory case, the Wheeler & Wilson ma- 
chine has won the highest premium. We may instance 
the State Fair of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, Illinois, Wisconsin, Virginia, Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Mississippi, Missouri and California, and the Fairs 
in Gincinnath, Chicago, 8t. Louis, Beltimore, Richmond, 
and San Fransisco. At the Fair of the St. Louis Mechan- 
ical &ssociation, the Examining Committee was compos- 
ed of twenty-five Ladies of the highest social standing, 
who, without a dissenting voice, awarded for the Wheel- 
er & Wilson Machine, the highest only premium, a Silver 
Pitcher, valued at $75, If these facts do not establish a 
reputation, we know not what can.—Christian Advocate 
and Journal, ; 





TO FARMERS! 
IF YOU WANT THE BEST 


COMBINED MOWER AND REAPER 


IN THE WORLD, BUY 


--. 





RBY’S 
AMERICAN HARVESTER 


WITH ALL THE IMPROVEMENTS FOR 1859. 





The Lightest Machine in Use. 

The Mower weighing only six hundred and thirty-nine 
pounds, and the Reaper eight hundred and eight pounds. 
Lightest Draft-=No Side Draft. 

Requiring one-third less draft than any other machine, 
as numerous tests at trials with the Dynamometer, and 
the testimonials of farmers abundantly show. 

Strongest and most Durable Machine. 

Being all IRON, except seat, pole and platform, and 
the weight so distributed as to give the greatest amount 
of strength with the least weight of iron. The Castings 
are mans of Salisbury iron, and the finger bar is of 
wrought iron, with a flange on the front edge, thus giving 
it great strength with light weight. 

No Pressure upon the Horses’ Necks. 

The weight of the driver counterbalancing the weight 


of the front of the frame, and throwing the whole upon 
the driving wheel. 
Self-Adjusting Finger Bar. 

In this seapens itis entirely unequaled by any machine 
yet produced. The finger-bar works up and down inde- 
pendent of the driving-wheel, enabling it to go through 
dead furrows and ditches, among stones and bogs, and 
over knolls and hills, where no other machine can follow 
it. It can also be set to work at any height from two to 
eighteen inches, and the change can be made in an in- 
stant, thus adapting it to all kinds of work, whether 
mowing or reaping, or gathering grass or clover seed. 

A Perfect Combined Machine. 

Working equally well whether mowing or reaping, and 
surpassing the best single mower as a mower, and the 
best single reaper as a reaper. 

Rakei’s Position Easiest Possible. 

In this point it surpasses all reapers; the raker’s posi- 
tion enabling him to deliver the gavels at the side with 
but one movement of his arms, which is as natural and 
easy as if he were standing on the ground and raking. 

Easily Managed and Operated. 

By means of a lever the driver can at pleasure throw 
the cutters out and in gear; by another lever he can 
raise either end or both ends of the finger-bar to pass 
over obstructions, or move from field to field; the change 
from mower to reaper is easily and quickly made; the 
oil boxes, bolts, screws, and nuts, are easily accessible. 

Perfect in all Minor Points. . 

It cannot be clogged; has no side draft; is marvelously 
simple in construction, and not liable to get out of repair; 
is made of the best materials, and the workmanship and 
finish superior to any other machine in the country. 

The Lowest Priced Machine in Market. 

The price of the Mower at Factory being only $105, 
and the Combined Machine $125; One Horse Mower $90; 
One Horse Combined Machine $100. 

For sale by local agents in nearly every county in the 
State of Michigan. 

For farther information address LL. J. BUSH, 

Tolede, O., 


General Agent for Michigan, Wisconsin and N. W Ohio 
17-9w 


Dr. H. BIGELOW, OCULIST, 


(Office, Room No. 9 Sheldon 
Block, opposite the Peninsular 
Bank, Jefferson ave., Detroit, 
Mich.,) Saeny announces 
to the public qty that he 
is now engaged in treating the 
various discases of the Eye, 
with much success. Many cer- 
tificates and recommendations 
might here be given, bnt suc” 
things are so common at this day, that it is deemed suffi- 
cient merely to on those afflicted, COME AND SEE. 
H.’s treatment is the same as that practiced by ms un 








ARD TIMES NO MORE.” ANY PERSON 

(Lady or Gentleman,) in the United States, a ype 
ngasmall capital of from $3 to $7 can enter into an 
easy and respectable business, by which from $5 to $10 
ver day can be realized. For particulars, address, 
with stamp,) W. R. AOTON & CO,, 

10-18w 41 North Sixth-st, Philadelphia, 

Horse Powers, Threshers and 


Cleaners ! 


pars 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY’S 1 AND 2 
orse (reat) Powers, Pease’s Excelsior Powers, 
Corn and Cob Mills, Corn Mill and Feed Mills, Flour 
Mills, Cross-cut and Circular Saw lille, Leonard mith’s 
Smut Machines, D. O. & W. 8. PENFIELD, 











No. 108 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 


1859. SUMMER ARRANGEMENT, 1859 


MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 
DETROIT, MONROE and TOLEDO 
RAIL ROAD. 











O* and after Monday, April 4th, 1859, Passenger 
Trains will run as follows: 
i ee Detroit for Adrian and Chicago at 7.00 A.M, and 

Arriving at Adrian at 9.57 A.M and 10,20 P.M. 

per “ Chicago at 7.00 P.M and 7.00 A.M. 
For Monroe, Toledo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Buffalo 
and New York: Leaves Detroit at 7.00 A.M and 1.00 P.M. 
Arrives at Monroe at 8.45 A.M. and 8.20 P.M. 
* Toledo at 9.85 A.M. and 4.30 P.M. 

Leaves Toledo at 10.10 A.M. and 5.30 P.M. 

Arrives at Cleveland at 3.00 A.M. and 9.55 P.M. 

From Chicago for Detroit: 
Leaves Chicago at 6.00 A.M, 8.00 A.M. and 8.00 P.M. 
From Cleveland for Detroit: 
Leaves Cleveland at 4.00 A.M., 11.25 A.M, and 5.20 P.M. 

“ Toledo at 8.50 A.M:, 4.10 P.M. 

Trains arrive at Detroit from Chicago, Adrian, Cleve- 
land and Toledo at 11.20 A.M., 12.40 P.M. and 7.15 P-M. 

CONNECTIONS: 

The 7.00 A.M., Train from Detroit makes direct connec- 
tionat Adrian, with Express Train for Chicago and Jack- 
son. Arriving in Chicagu at 7.00 A.M., in time to connect 
with the Trains of all Roads running west of Chicago; 
and at Toledo with Express Train for Cleveland—arriv- 
ing in Cleveland at 2.45 P.M., makfng direct connection 
with Express Train for Buffalo and New York; arriving 
in New York at 1.20 P.M., and with the Express Train 
for Pittsburg. 

The 1.00 P.M. Train connects at Toledo with Express 
Train for Cleveland, Buffalo, and New York—arriving 
in Cleveland at 9.30'P.M. and New York at 9.30 P.M.,— 
next evening, and with Express Train for Pittsburgh. 

The 5.30 P.M. Train, connects at Adrian with Express 
Train for Chicago—arriving in Chicago at 7.00 A.M. 

The 4.00 A.M. Train from Cleveland, and 8.50 A.M. 
Train from Toledo, arrives in Detroit at 12.40 P.M.— 
Making Direct connoction at Detroit with Express Train 
on Great Western Railway for Suspension Bridge and 
Niagara Falls. 

The 11.25 A.M. Train from Cleveland; the 6 A.M. 
Train from Chicago via. Adrian, the 8 A.M. Train over 
Air Line via. Toledo and 4.10 P.M. Train from Toledo, 
makes direct connection at Detroit with Express Train 
on Great Western Railway for Suspension Bridge and 
Niagara Falls, leaving Detroit at 7.45 P. M. 

Direct connections are also made, at Detroit with the 
Detroit and Milwaukee Railway. 

8 Sleeping Cars accompany the Night Trains be- 
tween Adrian and Chicago. 

G2" No change of Cars between Detroit, Adrian and 


Chicago. 
JNO. D. CAMPBELL, 
¥ SUPERINTENDENT. 
8. P. KNIGHT, Agent, Detroit. T-tf 


FARMERS OF MWICHIGAN 
Who want to purchase 


AGRICULTURAL TOOLS 


AND 
IMPLEMENTS! 


As you would secure your own interests, get the articles 
manufactured by 


WATERS, LATHROP & McNAUGHTON, 
In the City of Jackson. 








Waters, Lathrop & McNaughton 
Make the 
MOST DESIRABLE KINDS 
of Farming Utensils, and the 


BEST OF THE KIND. 


Among their manufactured articles are found the best 
Cultivators, Harrows, 
and 


POTATO DIGGERS 
Of different patterns, also, 
PLOWS AND ROAD SCRAPERS, 


STORE TRUCKS 


For Stores and Granaries. Every Storekeeper and every 
large Farmer wants one. 


The Best Fharvesters 


In the country, and 


THRESHIMG MACHINES. 


Allen’s Combined Mower and Reaper. 
AND 


Allen’s Mowing Machine. 
(R. L. Allens patent, New York, with his very latest 
improvements.) The 
Buckeye Mower and Reaper. 
AND 
Aultman & Miller’s Mowing Machine. 
(C. Aultman, of Canton, Ohio’) 

These are undoubtedly the best two Harvesters and 
Mowing Machines for either rough or smooth ground, 
wet marsh or dry meadow, and for standing or fallen 
grain. The farmer who uses either of these need desire 
nothing more in that line. Also a superior 


REVOLVING HORSE RAKE, 


With sixteen teeth, being the greatest labor saver known 
on any farm, The very best 
Grain Cradles, Scythes, Scythe Snaths, 
Horse Rakes, Gigg Rakes, 
Hand Rakes, &c., 
Including 
THE CELEBRATED MORGAN CRADLE & SCYTHE 
THE CELEBRATED MULLEY SCYTHE SNATH, 
THE “EXCELSIOR” SCYTHE SNATH, 
RUSH SNATHS, WITH TWO HEEL RINGS, 


AN IMPROVED HORSE POWER, 


For one or two horses, and @ perfect charm of a 
DOG POWER. 
For Churning, Washing, &c. 


Water's Superior Grass Scythe. 

This Scythe, of rolled and poled Steel, is beyond a 
doubt the NE PLUS ULTRA in the line of a Grass 
Scythe. No mower who has ever used one, would give 
it for one of any other kind. 
GOOD and CHEAP STRAW CUTTERS, 

All the desirable varieties of SHOVELS, SPADES, 
SCOOPS, HOES, TOOLS, RAKES, POTATO HOOKS, 
and FARMING and GARDEN TOOLS generally, and 
all sorts of TOOL HANDLES. 

WATERS, LATHOP & MCNAUGHTON. 
15-18w Jackson, Mich. 


SEEDS! SEEDS! SEEDS! 


PEE Subscribers have on hand and for sale at whole- 
sale and retail, a large and complete assortment of 
Garden, Flower and Field Seeds, obtained from the 
most reliable sources, both in this country and Europe. 
Of the growth of 1858, good and true to their marks.— 
Farmers, gardeners and others in want of Seeds of almest 
any kind, can obtain from us those that will give entire 
weeleges be had lication at 
atalogues may be had on application at our store. 
Woodward hem hy or wy oe re, 166 
M. T. GARDNER & CO., Seedsmen, 
Detroit, Feb. 24, 1859. 9-Sw 


AWTON BLACKBERRIES FOR SALE 
At the rate of $2.00 per dozen, or $10.00 per hundred 
y HUBBARD & DAVIS 


T-8m Fort Street, Detreit 
SEEDS, SEEDS! 
RESH SHAKER SEEDS, of LAST YEARS 
owth and warranted, Alef ring Wheat, Swee, 
Potstoos of several kinds, Kin; P, , Dutttou 
Eight Rowed and Sweet Corn, Timothy, Clover, Barley 
Peas, &¢., at 














"'S, 
108 Woodward Ave. Detro'' 


With Separators or withoutthem. Their Harvesters are’ 


THEIMPLEMENT FOR GARDENS, 


THE HAND SCARIFIER. 





PRICE $3.50. 





E offer for sale the Hand Scarifier, the most desira- 
ble and useful implement for gardens, of any that 
has been invented, and the most perfect labor saver. 
Read the testimony of those who have tried it last 
season :— 
Roonrster, OAKLAND, Co., Mioun., Fepy., 1859. 
Messrs. Bross & Apams: 
You cannot recommend too highly your Hand Scarifi- 
er. Itis aninvaluable machine for cultivating all root 
crops sown in drills, It works easy, a boy of 12 years old 
can use it and do more work than five men can with hoes 
in the same time. It pulverises the surface of the ground 
and kills all the weeds. I had one the last season and 
speak from experience. A person having a quarter of an 
acre of garden to cultivate should not be without one and 
no farmer or gardener after using one a single hour 
would be without one for four times its cost. 


W. JENNINGS. 


RocuEsTEr, OAKLAND, Co., Micu., Frsy, 1859. 
Messrs. Bross & ADAMS: 
In answer to your inqury, “How we lixe the Hand 
Scarifier,” we reply that we are highly pleased with it.— 
It is the greatest labor saving machine for its cost that 
we have ever used, or scen. For all root crops sown in 
drills it is invaluable, One man with this machine can 
do more work in one day than five can with hoes, and do 
it better. We have used it two seasons and would rather 
pay twenty dollars for one than do without it. 
Yours respectfully, U. ADAMS. 
JULIEN ADAMS. 

These implements are for sale, by the subscribers at 
their their seed store, J. B. BLOSS & CO. 

No. 22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit, 





THE GREAT PREMIUM MOWER. 
THE AULTMAN AND MILLER 


MOWING MACHINE. 
BUCKEYE MOWER. 


fULTMANEMILL ER 
PATENT. 





SE AASNNSS 


PATENTED BY ©. AULTMAN & L. MILLER, 
To which was awarded the First Premeum, 
a Gold Medal and Diploma, at the 
Great National T'rial at 
Syracuse, NV. Y., 

July, 1857. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Cc. AULTMAN & Co, 


Canton, Stark County, Ohio. 








After toiling and experimenting for many years, we 
have finally succeeded in getting up a machine that is per- 
fectly adapted to cut both Grain and Grass. The public 
are already aware that we have been manufacturing a 
Mowing Machine that has been unrivalled in any market. 

But the Farmer wants a machine that will cut both 
grain and grass, provided he can get a combined machine 
that will mow as well asa machine made expressly for 
mowing; and reap as well asa machine made express- 
ly for reaping. This we furnish in our New Machine. 

First,—We have a perfect Mower, having several ad- 
vantages over all other Mowers, and no disadvantages, 
which will be readily seen by examining some of its 
points of excellence. 

Second,—We have a perfect Reaper, which has all the 
advantages of a single machine, and the only true way of 
delivering the grain at the side of the machine. 

We have a cutter bar and platform for cutting grain, 
independent of the Mower, so that in changing the Tow. 
er into a Reaper, we just uncouple the cutter bar at the 
hinge and couple the Reaper platform which renders the 
machine complete for cutting Grain. 

In having two cutter bars, one for grass and the other 
for grain, each is perfectly adapted for doing the work it 
is designed to do, thus avoiding the great difficulty here- 
tofore existing in combined machines, in having the cut- 
ter bar either too long for grass or too short for grain. 

This machine has been thoroughly tried, both in grass 
and grain, having had a number in use the past harvest. 

The following are some of tts points of excellence as 

a Mower :— 

1st. It has not one pound of side draft. 

2d. It hasno more weight on the tongue, or horses’ 
néck, than a wagon. 

8d. Its draft is only 275 pounds—so reported by the 
Committee at the Ohio State Trial, 1857. 

4th. It rnns on two wheels which serve as drivers. 

5th. It has an adjustable cutter bar and accomodates 
itself to an uneven surface of the ground. 

6th. The cutter bar is in front, of the driving wheels 
and the seat in the rear. Thus enabling the driver to see 
the operation of the cutters, without interfering with his 
driving. Also, avoiding all danger of falling into the 
knives. 

7th. The driving wheels haye no cogs on them, but 
drive the gearing by means of palls and ratchets. 

8th, By means of these oy 6 and ratchets, the knives 
cease to vibrate in backing the machine, 

9 The driver, while in his seat, can see every bolt, 
box, and all the gearing when the machine is in motion. 

10th. The gearing is all permanently arranged in the 
centre of the frame, distant from the driving wheels, 
thus avoiding all tendency of its being clogged up with 
mud or dirt thrown up by the drivers. 

lith. The cutter bar being attached to the machine 
by means of hinges, can be folded up on top of the ma- 
pA without removing the connecting rod, knife or 
track cleaner. 

12th. The palls on the driving wheels can readily be 
thrown out of gear, and by folding the cutter bar as 
above stated, renders the machine as portable as a com- 
mon cart. 

18th. There isa wheel on the shoe next the gearing 
in front of the cutter bar, thus avoiding all tendency of 
clogging at the near shoe, in passing over cut grass. 

14th. The off shoe is only 2}¢ inches wide, and{the 
last knife cuts no more than any other, therefore leaving 
no ridge or high stubble at the end of each swath. 

15th. The cutter bar can be raised or lowered by 
means 01 an adjustable steel spring shoe at off end, and 
a slot in the near shoe where the wheel is attached. 

16th, There are no nuts or screws at the connecting 
rod, which are always liable to cause more or less trouble 
by jerking loose, but use a sib with a spring pall and a 
ratchet key, thereby avoiding all possible chance of 
shaking loose. 

Points of excellence as a Reaper :— 


ist. Ithas all the advantages that the Mower has in 
the gearing, soanmectng rod, and draft for the horses. 

2d. The grain is delivered at the side, so that a whole 
field can be cut without taking any of it - 

8d. The driver's seat is the same as on the Mower, af- 
fording him a free view of the operations of the machine, 

4th. The raker stands at the rear of the fet, 
which is the best position for delivering the grain. 

Sth. The raker with one motion, throws the grein to 
the side, then delivers it in the rear; thus avoiding the 
difficulty of d ng the grain from one gavel to another, 

6th. The platform can readily be raised or lowered to 
suit all kinds of grain or ground, by means of two screws, 
at near side, and slot at off side, when off platform. 

N. STEELE is the travelling agent, and is now solicit- 

Tiettore of inquiry, sting further inf 
letters of inqniry, or requesting er information 
“a7 be addressed to EK. ARNOL 





Dexter, General Agen oe 
& & CO., Special Agente Det. 








59,000 PAPERS 


A very large assortment of Flower Seeds, annual and 
ofthe choicest varieties, pet upin papers, with 
printed descriptions, for sale at five cents each, or at fifty 
i free. Ore 
papers selected’ by the purchaser Will be forwanted’ by 

mail, postage kee by : 

T. GARDNER, & CO., Seedsmen, 

R 166 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 

February 24, 1859. . 9-Sw 


FRUIT TREES FOR SALE! 


125,006 4PPLE TREES 








CHOICE VARIETIES. : 

All thrifty vigorous trees, We sold from this Nursery 
last year to many Farmers and Fruit,Culturists, and have 
had no complaint of the trees dying. In every case 
where we have had an opportunity to examine them, 
they have lived and grown well, and of those we have 
heard from the testimony is the same. Also, 


Pear, Peach, Cherry, Plum, Quince, 
AND OTHER VARIETIES, 
For sale by 
BLOSS & CO., 
Wo. 22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit, 


TREES AND PLANTS. 


Wm. ADAIB offers for sale a general assortment 
of Fruit and Ornamental trees, Flowering Shrubs, Roseg, 
Green House Plants, Blackberries, Raspberries, Strave-. 
berries, Grapevines, including the Concord, Diana, Re 
becca, Delaware and all of the most popular Foreign va 
rieties for cultivatio under glass. Wiispn's Albany, Pea 
body’s Seedling, Jenny Lind, Sir Harry, Hooker, Scott's 
Seedling, Trollops’ Victoria and several other new varie~ 
ties of Strawberries. 

Verbenas, 1 first rate assortment comprising the 
novelties of last. season. , i 

Dahlias, a splendid collection, which as usual ob- 
tained the first prize for the best collection and the bes 
twelve specimens at the last State Fair. 

Norway Spruce, Balsam Fir, Scotch and Austri- 
an Pine and other Evergreens can be furnished in quan- 
tity. and in short, nearly everything kept in a nursery, at 
as low rates as they can be procured in the State, 

HUBBBARD SQUASH, 

50 seeds will be sent by mail for 15 cents in stam 

ddress WM. ADAI 

12-8w Detroit, 


NALL, DUNCKLEE & C0. 


Would invite the attention of the Farmers of Michigam, 
when visiting Detroit, to their extra 


SPRING STOCK 


CARPETS 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS, 


Fancy Silks, Black Silks, 
bere! Robes, Pohleu Robes, 
ayadere Foulards, Bareges, 
Printed Robes, French Prints, 
Laces, Embroideries, 


White Goods, Kid Gloves, 
H vous” Sheetines, Cloths, ; 
‘lannels, Ticks, Printed Lawns, 
Cambrics, Gingham, 
Muslin de Laines 
Stella Shawls, Broche Shawls, 
OUR CARPET AND FURNISHING STOCK 
Is complete in all its branches, 
Tapestry Velvet Carpet, 
Tapestry Brussels do, 
Imperial Three Ply. 
Extra Super Ingrain, 
Superfine do, Fine Ingrain de, 


Cotton and Wool do. 
Silk Damask, Worsted do, 
Morreens, Druggets, Green Baizes, 
Cocoa Matting, Plain and Check Matting, 
Gilt Shade, Common, do, 
Shade Tassels, Cornices, 
Rugs and Mats. 


Window Hollandg 
Window Shades, 


Oil Cloths, 8, 6, 12, 18 and 24 foot, 
ve Geese Feathers, Paper Hangings, 
Which we offer cheap for cash. 
NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO. 
14-ly No. 74 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 


3,000 VERBENAS!!! 


he following varieties, and many others not enum 

ted, can be supplied during the season, forming 

unrivalled collection : — d 

*Charles Dickens, (Edmond’s) Rosy lilac, dark centre 
large eye. 

*La te Soft rosy crimson, fine truss and form, 

Lady Palmerston, (Edmond’s) Delicate pale blue, large 
white centre, large truss. 

*King of Sardinia, (Edmond's), Deep crimson, dark 
centre, very large truss and flowers. 














* Black Prince, Very dark purple, large and fine. 
Mrs. Wood Splendid scarlet, rivaling deflance, 
Mrs. Holford, La 


Tge waxy, white truss, extra. 

* Imperatrice Elizabeth, (Pulchella Monetta), a distinet 
species, with elegant lacinated foliage; color, violet 
rose, with pure white flakeS down each side of the 

etals. 

*Brilliant de Vaise, Shaded crimson, large and fine. 

*Madam Kien, Soft pink, slightly striped. 

Mrs. H. Williams, Very fine white. 

* Chieftain, Dark purple, large truss, fine. 

*Madame Viard, Light and dark pink, striped, 

* Incomparable, Light and dark purple, striped. 

*Striped Eclipse, Striped pink, very fine. 

Pas Re eg Fine dark purple. 

*Reine de Jowr, White, large truss, excellent. 

*Kirte Defiance, Color light, pink centre, extra large 
bloom and truss. 

*Anacreon, Very fine scarlet, distinet variety. 

* Robinson's Defiance, Brilliant scarlet. 

The above twenty varieties form a very choice seleg- 
tion, price 123¢ cents, for strong plantsin Pots. For am 
assortment, $1.25 pe doz.; or upon the receipt of $2, four 
more varieties will be added, our selection, making twen- 
ty-four varieties equal to any in cultivation. ye 

They will be packed in moss, each plant distinctly le- 
beled, (without the pots) and delivered, at the Express 
Office or R, R. Depots in Detroit, at the same price, er 
sent by mail free of postage for $1.50 x doz. 

Those marked thus * supplied at $8, per hundre?, 

All orders should contain a remittance. 

Also the following varieties, will be added to the abepe 
list after April 15th, at 15 cts, each plant: Celestial, A® 
traction, Madam Abt, Giant of Battles, Madam Planta- 
moor, Prince of Wales, Dred, Tranby, Wonderful, Victp- 
ry, Rosy Gem, La Stella, Sarah. ‘ 

The bost old varieties supplied at 10 cts each, $1, per 
doz.; $6 per hundred. 

A choice collection of Dahlias, among them first the prise 
Dahlia at the State Fair in October last, in Detrolt; whieh 
will be ready to send out in April and of price 25 eta, 
each ; $2 per doz.; $12.50 per hundred. fison's Alban 
Seedling and Hooker's Seedling Strawberry. Conco 
Delaware, Diana, Logan, and Rebecca Grape vines. 
FRUIT, AND ORNAMENTAL DECIDU- 

OUS TREES, 

10,000 Norway Spruce and a large assortment of a 
the hardy varieties of Evergreens, 50 choice varieties of 
hardy ever blooming Roses. 

Greenhouse Plants.—Bulbous: roots, bedding plants, 
celery, Tomato, and cabbage plants in the proper season. 
For sale at reduced prices, all orders promptly executed, 
and articles packed to bear transportation any distanee. 

Address, HUBBARD & DAVIS, 
Box 266, P. O., Detroit, Mieh. 


THEWILLIS’ STUMP PULLER 





will sell machines and rights to use and manufacture in 
any partof Michi except the counties of Hillsdale, 
Branch, Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, Kalama- 
zoo, Van Buren, Macomb, Genesee, Shiawasse, Saginaw, 
Tuscola and St. Clair, which are already sold. 

All necessary information togutoes, and mode of us- 

e given on application to 

ing, will be given 0) Vip BLACKMAR, Ypsilanti, 

or to RB. F. JOHNSTONE, Editor Michigan Farmer. 

The Machines are manufactured at the Detroit Loco- 
motive Works from the best Lake Superior Iron. [8) 


A bets RECEIVED FROM GERMA 





NY. 
Pure seed of the WINNINGSTADT CABBAGE 
nd the poy aon pg Sy ie Ses Soot i 
1 nown, & . co's 
of Se “4 - 29 Monroe Avenue, Detroit, 























—— 
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R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 
ublication Office, 130 Jefferson Avenue, 
“DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


S. FOLSOM, 


WOOL DEALER, 
90 Woodward Avenue, 


‘THE MARKETS. 


Flour and Meal. 

Tho Breadstuff market seems to evince no symptoms 
of .rectiperation, but on the contrary to give evident 
signs that there must bea decline before long. The 
sales of flour for the past week have amounted to only 
about 1500 bbls, whilst the number received is about 
twice that amount. Shipments are slow, the demand at 
the east being light, The eastern market shows a full 
supply, and no disposition to advance rates, but on the 
contrary cvery tendency toa decline is stronger now 
than it was several weeks ago, although the dealers there 
must by this time be satisfied of the truth or falsehood 
of what the western speculators have been preaching at 
all winter, namely that the small crops at the east must 
lead to a certain advance when spring opened. Every 
report, however, advises that the eastern men are too 
* old birds to be cajoled with Chicago chaff,” so that with 
the opening of canal navigation, we find “General Apa- 
thy” in full possession of the field, ani’ likely to keep it 
as long as the fly is likeiy to keep out of the new crop, 
and even then we doubtif any sort of argument will 
serve to show that the crops are “fly blown”; no matter 
how great may be the efforts to set the elements in ac- 
tion. 

There is little change in the Detroit prices for grain- 
The market continues very quiet, with a slight down- 
ward tendency. 

Flour retails at $6.75 for the best family and double 
extra; but this rate is maintained with difficulty. Good 
fair brands of extra sell at $6.25@65.0, but not in large 
1 

















ots. 

Wheat sells at $1.85@1.40 for the same kind that ten 
days ago brought five cents higher rates, and it almost 
seems that our market in this article would have to givo 
way still farteer. The eastern marketis dull at rates 
that would not permit any profit if charged with freight. 

Barley has receded in value and the best varieties can 
now be obtained for from $1.40@1.50, with some lots not 
over $1.25 per 100 Ibs. 

Oats are declining, there being a better supply in mar- 
ket than was anticipated and less demand. Heavy oats 
suitable for sced have sold at 50 cents. 

Corn can now be had at from 73 to 75 cents from wags 
ons, and wholesale lots do not bring over 75 cents. 

Feed is in fairdemand., Bran sells at $16@$18 per ton. 
Mill feed ranges from $20 to $25, according to quality. 

The latest dates of the New York market reports by 
telegraph are as follows: 

Flour—the market to-day is heavy and 5a10c lower.— 
Sales of 8,700 bbls at $4,90a5 40 for superfine state; 5 90 
a6 25 for extra state; 5a5 40 for superfine western; 5,858 
6 40 for common to good extra western; 6 20a6 40 for do 
round hoop Ohio—closing heavy. Canadian flour dull 
and nominal at 6 40a7 40 for extra. 

Rye Flour—Small sales at $3 75a4 40. 

heat—Dnll, 2c lower. Sales 11,000 bush. at $1 55a 
1 65 for white Michigan; $1 55 for white Tennessee; 
$1 75 for white sc vagpey 

Rye—Dull. Sales at 7c. 

Barley—Dull. Sales 3,300 bush good state at T5c. 

Corn—Lower. Sales 2,900 bush at 83c for mixed wes- 
tern delivered; 83a863¢ fornew Jersey yellow and south- 


ern. 
Oats—Dull at 52a58 for state; 50a57 for western and 
Canadia 


n. 

The Albany Zvening Journal of the 21st quotes as 
follows: 

“FLOUR AND MEAL.—Our market for Flour is 
without animation, and the business doing is mainly con- 
fined to supplying the wants of the local trade and filling 
Eastern and river urders. The receipts are moderate, 
but fully equal to the demand, and during the week the 
stock has not been diminished. There is rather more 
doing in the lower grades, and we notice asale this 
morning of 175 bbls Middlings at $3 50. Extra Michi- 
gan we quote at $6.75a7,75.” 

Live Stock, &c. 

William Smith, of the Marine Market, bought yesterday 
fourteen head of cattle, “very prime,” of J. Williams, 
Chatham, C. W. at 43g cents. Also from Mr. Collins, of 
Chelsea, forty sheep at $6,00 each. The mutton shows 
for itself that it is well worth the price paid. Fatter and 
finer could not be desired. He also purchased ten very 
fine hogs of Mr. Eldred, of Plymouth, at $7,00 per cwt., 
and twenty lambs at $1,50 each. ; 

During the week ending April 20th, 250 beeves from 
Michigan were sold in the Washington Drove Yards, 
New York. 

Extra good beeves are quoted at 133¢; the most of the 
sales range from 10 to 12 cents. Among those on hand 
with droves from Michigan, we notice E. K. Cuiver with 
18 head, McComber & Co, 80, Geo. Ayrault 33, H. Eck- 
stein 22, Woodruff & Dudley 36, Heath & Dresser 47, T. 
Hume 29, J. G. Harvey 85. A white Durham heifer 
weighing 1,423 was sold at 123 net. She was fed by Mr. 
Place of Lenawee county in this State. 

In the Albany market J. M. Hildreth of Michigan had 
16 head, and D. G. Drummond, also of this State, had a 
fine three year old Durham heifer which he held at $150. 
Home weight 1,700. 

The sheep trade seems on the decline, both among the 
Albany and New York butchers. The quality offered is 
reported as wretched, prices ranging from 33 to 6}4 cts 
live weight. 

We quote cattle reports from Albany: 

The market this ang ge in favor of the sellers. — 
The receipts are some head less than last, and the 

uality much inferior: still, prices have advanced ¥ or 

c ee. live weight. Buyers are here in nye numbers, 
and full three-fourths of the ‘supply will change hands 

here; 178 head go East: say 250 will be retained here: 
willleave 1,200 for New York. There is not a single 
, drove in this week that can be classed as extra. We 
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Wool, 

8. Folsom, of this city has purchased during the past 
week 8,500 lbs. of first quality at 47 cents, and 1,700 at 
46 cents. 

‘The telegraph reports from Now York on tho 21st, in 
relation to Wool, state that the public sale on that day 
was largely attended by buyers from Boston and Phila- 
delphia, including a number of manufacturers and city 
dealers. Out of the whole offered there were but few 

‘desirable parcels. Everything sold went lower than 
prices current at private sale, and the offering was large- 
ly withdrawn, The pulled and fleece were nearly all 

» taken out. A few thousand pounds of pulled sold at 23 
"a 48e, and it all could have been sold within this range. 

Of the fleece only 2000 pounds fine Ohio sold at 56c. To- 

gether the sale was not satisfactory, the Wools being un- 
desirable and the prices obtained low.” 


Potatoes—No ehange, common selling at 45; N 
shannocks 58 to 61c, : rh on: 


Butter—The supply continues very light, and demand 


nown stock horse can be found for this sea- 
coy re nolges House Stable, Pontiac, Tuesdays; at 
the farm of tho subscriber, Thursdays; at the Stable of 
the American Hotel, Romeo, Saturdays. 
Pp © 3 
Ticonder or Felton Horse;) g. sire, Hill's 
Ol ‘Black Hawk? & i sire, Justin Morgan. Dam, de- 


scended from Messenger. 
Within twofpars this horse has received seven First 
rizes. 


First premium for all work and diploma ecsinst 
oreign Horses at the last. Mich’ State Fairy \ 
The others at County Fairs. His stock received First 


Premiums at the Michigan State, and Macomb Oak- 
land County Fairs last fall. 
His colts, many of them have sold for | prices. E. 


. Bush ., of Shereham, Addison Co., Vt., one of the 
eg hg «abe So in the State, in a letter dated Janua- 
ry 10, 1859, says: “I have just sold a mare four years old 
last spring, bred by Mr. 5S. Root, Westport, N. Y. sired 
by your horse, Selim, for $1,425, cash. She was jet black, 
stood 1644 hands high and could trot fast.” 

TERMS: By Season $10.00—to insure with foal $15.00. 

Good pasturage at the farm of the subscriber at fifty 
cents per week. All accidents and escapes at the risk of 
the owner. E. B. SMITH, Jr. 

Mt. Vernon, Macomb Co., Mich., april, 1859. 17-6w 


1859. 
THE CLEVELAND WOOL DEPOT 


Has been established over six years, and it affords the 
subscribers much satisfaction to know that its merits 
are fully appreciated by those who have’ patronized it 
during this entire time. The change made one year ago 
in confining its sales to cash, has met with universal fa- 
vor. It is proposed to continue the cash system, and fu- 
ture consignors may rely upon the same prompt return 
which characterized our last year’s business. Perhaps 
not quite as high figures can be obtained by adherin 
strictly to cash, but it will insure prompt returns, an 
hundreds have assured us that they obtained from five to 
ten vents a pound more through the Depot than they 
were offered last Spring from other sources, and we be- 
lieve this has been true every year excepting a few of the 
consignments during the Fall of 1857. It should, there- 
fore, no longer remain a question in the minds of 


Wool Growers or Merchants 
having Wool to dispose of, that this system of closely 
classifying and handling wool will prove the very best 
manner of selling wool which has yet been adopte 

Sacks will be sent as heretofore to those who may or- 
der. 

To those wishing to realize on their wool as soon as 
shorn, advances will be made 


AMOUNTING TO THE VALUE OF THE WOOL, 


PROVIDING THE CONSIGNORS WILL ALLOW THEM OFFER- 
ED FOR SALE AT THE FIRST OR EARLY PRICES. 

Cash advances will .be made on receipt of Wool or 
Shipping Bill, as formerly. 

e trust that the liberal Cash advances, the long expe- 
rience in the Depot business, and established reputation 
of our grades among manufacturers, with undivided at- 
tention to our consignors’ interests, will insure us a libe- 
GOODALE & CO., 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE CELEBRATED MORGAN HORSE 
BUSSORAH! 


B. J. BIDWE would announce to the people of 
Tecumseh and vicinity, that he has yielded to the earnest 
solicitations of the breeders of fast trotting horses of 
Lenawee county and State of Michigan, to offer the ser- 
vices of his fast trotting stallion one season more at his 
old quarters in the village of Tecumseh. 

Terms of service made known on application. 

This season will be the last opportunity given in this 
county for the services of this noble horse, He will be 
taken south for a fall season, and probably remain there. 
rt colts can be seen here from a sucker to a four year 
0 

Breeders of good horses are invited to call and examine 


his progeny. 
PEDIGREE: 


BUSSORAH was sired by General Gifford; g. sire, 
Gifford; g. g. sire, Woodbury ; &.8. g. sire, Justin Mor- 
gan of Vermont, he was ss e Britton, he by Morton’s 
Traveller Imported, he the celebrated. O'Kelly or 
English Eclipse, he by King Herod, by Blank, by Old 
Cade. King Herod was 44 artar, his dam by Cypron 
by Blaze a son of the great Flying Childers. Blank was 
by eee oe Arabian. Justin Morgan's dam was by Dia- 
mond he by the Church Horse, he by imported Wildair. 
She was a fast trotter. The dam of Bussorah was the 
justly celebrated Lady Howland, by the imported Arabi 
an horse, Bussorah; grand Gam, Uy the old imported 
Messenger. Lady Howland was a fast trotter. eis a 
beautiful bright bay, nlne years old, 154 hands high, 
weight 1130 Ibs., possessing all the fire and docility of the 
Arabian horse, and the hardiness of the thoroughbred 
English horse. He is distinguished for his beautiful Ara- 
bian head, large expressive eyes, extended nostrils his 
fine and finely set on neck, his oblique and lengthened 
shoulders, ample and muscular quarters, his clean flat 
legs, capacious chest round barrel shaped body, broad 
loins, short back, deep and full flank, fine coat and pro- 
minent blood veins, giving unmistakable evidence of the 
pure and high bred animal. B. J. BIDWELL, 
Proprietor. 
We, the undersigned, do hereby certify tha: we are 
acquainted with the above named ores and his pedigree; 
he is truly represented, and we have examined his colts 
and find them very fine, possessing the characteristics of 
the Morgan horse in a high degree and sell for high prices, 
We most cheerfelly recommend him to all breeders of 
fine horses for all wig 

C. W. Ingersoll, D. L. Case, D. H. Emans, of Lodi, 
Seneca yy N. Y.; Eber Adams, G. L. Bidwell W. 
8. Wilcox, Adrian city; 8. Davidson, A. J. Hunter, ©. 
De Mott, Tecumseh. 








KETCHUOUM’S 


COMBINED HARVESTER, 


KETCHUM’S Improved Combined Machine, 
“Tron Frame,” with Reel and ad- 
justable Roller. Cut 4 feet 10 in- 
CHES - == monn -noe enen onne ~~~ ---= $130 00 
KETCHUM'S Improved Two Morse Mower, 
“Tron Frame” with the adjusta- 
ble Roller to Cutter Bar.... 22. $110 00 


TAMC «000 moor wane on --e-------. $ 75 00 
SANFORD'S Portable Farm Mill for Grinding 
Feed for Stock, Plaster or Bones 
for Manure... 80 00 
SANFORD'S 
MUIMESRS: PAIL nnn nnonctpe ace saac $ 20 00 
Machines and Mills shipped without extra charge. 
These Machines are simple in construction, have no 
eyual for durability, and light draft; are entirely free 
from all side draft, and have no weight upon the horse's 


neck. 

This Machine, as improved for 1859, was awarded the 
first premium by the ichigan State Agricultural Socie- 
ty, a ois annual Fair in September last as a Reaper and 
as a Mower, 

The New York State Agricultural Society at its late 
Fair awarded it the first premium as a Combined Grain 
and Grass Harvester. 

Ohio, also, awarded it its best commendation. 
| All orders will recoive prompt attention. 

R. L. HOWARD. 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Thave for sale pure Hungarian Grass Seed. Price, 
three dollars per bushel. 

Emery’s One and Two Horse Railroad Powers, for sale 
at manufacturer's prices, adding sramepertetion from Al- 

bany, 15-4t . L,. HOWARD. 











ve at 28c for roll. Retail parcels are selling i 
, and advancing, being now in gvod re+ 
(quest at 12a12/6¢. . I gota 


"Hay—Laosp sells at $1.0009.00 ; pressed $1001.00, 


URNHAM & Co., Dealers in all kinds of Age: 
cultural Implements, Garden and Field Seeds, Salt, 


FOR ALL THE PURPOSES OF A FAMILY PHYSIC, 


Are so composed that disease within the a of their 
action can rarely withstand or evadethem. Their pene- 
trating properties search, and cleanse, and in rate 
every portion of the human organism, correcting its dis- 
eased action, and. restoring its healthy vitalities. Asa 
consequence of these properties, the invalid who is bow- 
ed down with pain or physical debility is astonished to 
find his health or energy restored by a remedy at once so 
simple and inviting. 

ot only do they cure the every-day complaints of 
every body, but also many formidable and dangerous dis- 
eases. The agent below named is pleased to furnish gra- 
tis my American Almanac, containing certificates of their 
cures, and directions for their use in the following com- 
plaints : Costiveness, Heartburn, Headache arising 
rom disordered Stomach, Nausea, Indigestion, Pain 
in and Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, Flatulency, Lose 
of Appetite, Jaundice, and other kindred complaints, 
arising from a low state of the body or obstruction of its 
functions. 

Do not be put off by nepeinvipiee Dealers with some 
other pill ged make more profiton. Ask for AyErR'’s 
Pixs, and take nothing else. 





AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, INFUENZA, 
BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING COUGH, 


ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION. 


So wide is the field of its usefulness and so numerous 
are the cases of its cures, that almost every section of 
country abounds in persons publicly known, who have 
been restored from alarming and even desperate diseases 
of the lungs by its use. When once tried, its superiority 
over every other medicine of its kind is too apparent to 
escape observation, and where its virtues are known, the 
ses ¢ no longer hesitate what antidote to employ for the 

istressing and dangerous affections of the pulmonary or- 
gans that are incident to our climate. While many infe- 
rior remedies thrust upon the community have failed 
and been discarded, this has gained friends by every trial, 
conferred benefits on the afflicted they can never forget, 
and produced cures too numerous and too remarkable to 
be forgotten. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 
Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by J. 8. Farrand, Detroit, and by all Druggists 
every where, [2j4w 








AMERICAN SEED STORE 


22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


PEABODY’S PROLIFIC CORN! 


A NEW VARIETY. 


It grows from three to ten ears ona stalk. Six ears 
planted by John W. Shaw, last year, produced one hun- 
dred bushels ot sound corn. This Corn was originated 
by a careful scientific cultivator on Long Island. It 
comes up stout and is more forward than common corn, 
Plant two kernels in a hill, four feet apart each way. 

PRICE—Fifty cents per quart, or Fifteen cents per 
ear. 








HUNGARIAN GRASS SEED! 


100 BUSHELS FOR SALE, 

This justly celebraetd Grass Seed has been raised for 
two ron in Iowa and Wisconsin, and to some extent 
in Illinois and Michigan, the past season. All who have 
raised it, invariably bear testimony to its unprecedented 
yield. In some cases as high as seven, and rarely under 
four tons to the acre of a most healthy and nutritious 
Grass. It yields from 25 to 40 bushels of seed to the 
acre, which makes good feed for horses and cattle. They 
not only eat it with great relish, but it keeps them in a 
more healthy and better condition than any feed yet 


tried. 
PRICE--$3 per bushel. 





We subjoin the following 


Testimonials: 


Orrumwa, Iowa, Jan. 22, 1858. 

To whom it may concern :—This is to certify that 
crops of Hungarian Grass were entered for premiums at 
our Agricultural Fair last fall, varyiug from five to over 
seven tons to the acre of hay, and thirty-seven bushels to 
the acre of seed, and affidavits were made to the same.— 
This section of country was visited by severe drouth the 
fore part of last season, so that the crop of Timothy was 
scarcely worth harvesting, yet the Hungarian was good, 
averaging not less than four tons to the acre throughout 
the country. Its qualities for feeding are spoken of in 
high terms by all who have used it. 


L. D. MORSE, 
Secretary of Wapello Co. Agricultural Society. 


Satine, Micn., Jan. 1859. 

Mr. J. J. Lyon, Sir :—In reply to your question asking 
“how I like the Hungarian rass,” I will say that it is 
the best thing I have ever raised for feeding stock, and I 
shall not raise any other hay hereafter. It cannot be too 


highly recommended, ours, 
ab asc canals SAMUEL ROBINSON. 


Mr. Irwin Peck, of Ypsilanti, says that “ Farmers had 

better plough up their Timothy meadows and sow the 

Hungarian Grass, as ten acres of it is worth more for 

stock purposes than twenty acres of any other hay.”— 

Farmers who have raised it, unite in giving the same tes- 

saeny relative to its merits, as do Messrs. Robinson and 
eck. 

This unrivalled Grass has been raised in several coun- 
ties in the State of Michigan, the past season, by some of 
the most extensive Farmers in the State, who recom- 
mend it as surpassing all other crops for stock puprecs. 
Some have raised as high as four tons of excellent hay 
and thirty bushels of seed to the acre, although the sea- 
son was very unfavorable for it. Try it, Farmers, one 
and all, and you will never regretit, Sow at any time 
between April Ist, and July, at the rate of one bushel to 
three acres, 

The few farmers named below, are among the man 
who have raised it, and ean testify as to its qualities: 

I. & J. Peck, Ypsilanti; 8. Howell, Saline; Mathew 
Howejl, Saline; Samuel Robinson, Saline; P. & Zeno, 
Comstock, Raisin; L Vanakin, Ypsilanti; J.B. Lapbam, 
Manchester; D. D, Tooker, Napoleon; 8. A. Cad 
Wayne; A. Gulley, Wayne: L. Terrill, Plymouth; rf 


Cook, Plymouth, 
: BLOSS & ©0O., 
No. 22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit, 


RAs SECRET OF HORSE TAMING 








aster, Coal, Water and Stone Lime, Storage and Com- 
mission, ‘Warehouse near Rail Road depot. Battle Creek, 
Michigan. ' . , 4 9G 8. STER.LING, 
D. B. BUBNHAM, 


postage, send ordersto 0. A. ROORBACH, Jr. 
i 16-18w $46 and 848 Broadway, New York, 


With a fine Portrait, Price 25 cents and sent free of | Th 


HAMBLE 


Leaving each place at 5 o'clock P. M. 


Season, 
TWerms--310 the Season; $15 to Insure. 


with mares before foaling time will be held responsiblefo 
will be holden by the season, Pasture furnished at fifty ¢ 


HAMBLETONIAN was awarded the First 


HAMBLETONIAN was sired by Geo. Barney’s horse 


bletonian who was sired by Imported 


horse in the State. 


excelled by an 
. CADY, Agent. 


HIRAM 


risk. Season to close on the first of August, 1859, Grainwill 

farm on or before the first day of February 1860, at Detroit 
Premium at the Oakland County Fair, October, 1857, 

At the State Fair in Detroit last fall his colts tookmore premiums than any other Stallion in the State. 


Pedigree of Hambletonian. 


TONIAN, 


Will stand for mares the ensuing Season commencing April 4th, as follows: 


At JOHN CLARK’S, Milford, Mondays and Tuesday ; 
At JOHN HATHAN’S, New Hudson, Wednesdays ; 

At SAM’L LATHROP’S, Northville, Tuesdays ; 

At JAMES ROOT'S, Plymouth, Fridays and Saturdays ; 


From the general complaint of poor crops last year I have concluded to reduce the price of my horse for this 


Season money to be paid when the Mare isfirst served, or a good note given for the amount, Persons, partin 


r the season money. All mares not regularly returne 

ents = week. All accidents and escapes at the owner's 
a received for insurauce money, delivered at my 

prices. 


Henry, of Whitehall, Washington county, New York— 


he by Imported Signal, out of a Messenger mare. Hambletonian’s dam by Mambrino, grandam Bishop’s Ham- 

essenger. Hambletonian is 1514 hand shigh, weighs 1150 pounds; pos- 
sessing fine action, with great powers of endurance; untrained, but shows good evidence of speed. Hambleto- 
nian is a beautiful bloodbay, black mane, tail and limbs, without a white hair upon, him, and for style can not be 


. ELDRED, Detroit, 





land county Mich., commencing April 4th. 


the price of my horses. 

EMBLE LACKSON wil stand at $20 the season. 
note _— for the amount. 

ood ag spe furnished at fifty cents per week. All 


ou the 80th day of July 1859. 


KEMBLE JACKSON—Maho, 
mbrel joints. Foaled June 14,1854. The property o 
Jeskeon! dam, Lady Moore. 


Sir Archy: her dam was 
Andrew Jackson was by Young Bashaw; dam by 
ra 


the Imp. Tripolitan Barb, 
roughbred. 


GEO. F. GREGORY, Agent. 


THE YOUNG TROTTING STALLION, 


KEMBLE JACKSON, 


wu Stand for mares the coming ween Spring Brook Farm, adjoining the Village of Farmington, Oak- 


Owing to the extreme hard times among farmers—loss of crops the past season, &., I have concluded to reduco 


Money to be paid when mare is first served ora good 


accidents and escapes at the owners risk. Season to close 


Pedigree of Kemble Jackson: 


ny bay, 16 hands high. 


Star in his forehead; hind feet white half wa 


up to 
Isaac Akin, Pauling, Dutchess Co., N. Y. Sire, ‘f 


emble 


Kemble Jackson was by Andrew Jackson; his dam, Fanny Kemble, sister to Charles Kemble, and sired by 
aria, sired by Gallatin; Maria’s dam was got by Simms’ Wildair, she out of a mare 
got by Morton's Traveler; her dam was an imported mare, name unknown, 


ut thoroughbred. 
Why-not, by Imp. Messenger; Young Bashaw was by 


nd Bashaw; Young Bashaw’s dam was a daughter of Messenger, said to be tho- 


Lady Moore was out of Messenger Maid, by Membrino Paymaster; he by Old eres a Leng Messenger. 
. E. ELD 


ED, Detroit. 





ISLAND J 


Season money to be paid when mare is first served or 
Good pasture furnished at fifty cents per week, all 


THE YOUNG TROTTING STALLION 


ACKSON, 


wir stand for mares the coming Season at Spring Brook Farm, adjoining the Village of Farmington, Oak- 
land county, Commencing April 4th, at the reduced price of $10 the Season. 


a good note given for the amount. 
idents and at the owners risk. Season to close 





July 80th, 1859, 


drew Jackson was b 
politan Barb, Grand Bashaw ; dam, Messenger. 
GEO. F, GREGORY, Agent. 


Pedigree of Island Jackson: 
Is Blood Bay 153¢ hands high foaled July 5, 1855. Sire Jackson, by Andrew Jackson; dam, Belfounder. An- 
Young Bashaw; dam, Why-not by lmp. Messenger. 


Young Bashaw, Ld the Imp. Tri- 
F. E, ELDRED, Detroit. 





ILL Stand for Mares the ensuing Season as follows: 
at Detroit, Gratiot Road 1}¢ miles from City Hall, 
Farm, whinge and Batardars. 
Season the commence April 4th, and close July 30th, 
TERMS :—$10 the season; $15 to Insure. 
Season money to be paid when mare is first served or a 


L. T. BULLARD, Agent. 


J. L. HURD & CO. 


DETROIT MICH. 


Produce and Shipping Merchants. 
Agents and Consignees for the follow Lines: 


AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY. 


CAPITAL $900,000, 
WESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 
CAPITAL $900,000. 


AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL R. R. Co. 


We would respectfully announce to the Millers, Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers of Michigan, that the recent 
reduction of Canal Tolls on the Erie Canal, will enable 
us to carry eastward, from Detroit, 


FLOUR, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, WOOL, ASHES, 
HIDES, 

And all other products of Michigan, at prices much be- 

low those of former years, Our lines are 

THE MODEL LINES OF hie = oon eh 


& Co. 
[11}1yr Foot of Second-st. 


DAINES’ AMERICAN 


DRAIN TILE MAKER. 
The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 


the World. 
Forty-one first Premiums awarded to t 
at State and County Fairs. First 
Premium at the National 
Fair, at Louisville, 
Ky., 1857. 
The TILE MACHINE invented by JOHN DAINES, 
ef Birmingham, Oakland county, Michigan, is 
now being manufactured in the most 


thorough manner, and is offered to 
the farming community as the 


Cheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 
Complete Invention, 


and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles, that has 
et been put before the Agriculturists of the United 
tates, at a reduced price. 

These machines are made of iron, are easily worked, 
any man being able to manufacture a first rate article 
after a few hours practice. 

They cost delivered in Detroit, only $100, They have 
two dies, for three and four inch tile; and extra dies te 
accompany the machine cost $2.00 each. 

These machines will manufacture per day, accordin 
to the force employed, from 150 TO 250 RODS O 
HORSESHOE OR PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 
but 500 pounds, and can be packed and sent to any part 
of the United States, or to foreign countries, as easily as 
a piano. With this machine, any farmer who has a fair 
quelity of clay on his farm, can manufacture his own 

iles at a chea ) rate, and easily save the price of the ma- 
chine by avoiding the cost of transportation. The ma- 
chine when in operation, takes up no more room than am 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by twe 
or three men as may be found most convenient and 
economical, or aman and two boys can keep itin full 
operaiion. 

For Simplicity, Durability, Economy, 
Cheapness, and amount of work, 
this Tile Maker Challenges 
the World! 

At the present tlme, when thorough draining has be- 
eome a necessity on alluvial lands, it offers the simplest 
and cheapest means of furnishing farmers with a drain- 
ing material far superior to any other material now used 


for that perpeee. 
gay" Applications for these machines may be address 
ed to JOHN DAINES, 
9-tf Birmingham, Mich. 


DEVONS FOR SALE. © 


T° avoid breeding in and in, I offer for sale ata low 
price and a liberal credit for approved paper m 
Devon Bull MAJOR, a valuablue stock getter; also a 
Devon Cow, BEAUTY, now in calf by Mayor. Both 
these animals are descended from the best importations 
Beauty is the dam of the Devon cow bred by me which 
received the first prize at the Fair of the Michigan State 
Agricultural Society in 1857 as the best 2 year old Devon 
heifer, and in 1858, and as the best 3 year Old Devon cow. 
pedigrees of these animals are given in 84 and 35 of 














Michigan Stock Register WM. R. 8CH : 
Marshall, April, 1859, shinees 


THE TROTTING STALLION 


GLEN BLACK HAWKE, 


At Redford, Hicks’ Tavern, Monday’s and Tuesdays; 
Wednesdays and Thursdays; on Grosse Isle, Bachus, 


good note given for the amount, 


Pedigree of Glen Black Hawk. 


Sire, Lone Star, by Old Vermont Black Hawk; damMessenger. 


F, E. ELDRED, Detroit. 


GLEN BLACK HAWK 
FOR SALE. 


LEN BLACK HAWK, 6 years old, jet black, per- 
fectly kind and gentle In the harness, single or 
double—took the second premium, $50, at the National 
Horse Show at Kalamazoo, in October last—is a good 
traveler, and for style cannot be beat; perfectly sound, 
and a sure foal getter; will be sold at a bargain. Any 
one wishing a good stock horse cannot do better than 
give meacall. Pedigree—Sire Lone Star, dam Messen- 
ger. Lone Star was by Vermont or Hill Black Hawk, 
was a jet black, and sold toa ean 4° compeny Sr 
. E, ELDRE > 
m' 


$3,000. 
Detroit, January 1859, [15] 


STOCK FOR SALE. 


HE partnership of Bushnell & Hudson is dissolved 
the stock remaining in the hands of the subscriber, 
who continues to breed for cash or approved credit at 
very reduced prices, Durham cattle, (bulls, cows and 
heifers,) Jacks and Jennetts, South Down sheep, and 
Chester White pigs. H A. BUSHNELL. 
Hartford, Trumbull Co., O., Cec. Ist, 1858. [s]tf 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 
ON JEFFERSON AVENUE, 


BELOW MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, DETROIT. 
The subscribers keep constantly on hand a large stock 


of ELEGANT FURNITURE, 
Both Modern and Antique Styles; in Rosewood, 


Mahogany and Domesie Wood. 


Those wishing rich and fashionable furniture, will al- 
ways find a great variety to select from—equal in every 
respect to anything in the Eastern market. Being 
constant receipt of Pattern Pieces from the 

FASHIONABLE MAKERS IN NEW YORK, 
they are enabled to guarantee the most Perfect Satis- 
faction to their customers, 

They also keep constantly on hand a large and com- 
plete assortment of Plain Furniture of Mahogany, Cher- 
ry and Walnut. Inshort, every article in the line of 
Household Furniture will be found in their Stock, inclu- 
ding Chairs of every style and price, from four shillin 
to sixty dollars each. The subscribers now have on hand, 
and make to order, best 


HAIR MATTRESSES. 
Their customers can rely upon getting a genuine article 
CORN-HUSK MATTRESSES & STRAW PALLIASES 
constantly on hand. For the trade we keep constantly & 
large stock of Mahogany and Rosewood Veneer. 
STEVENS & ZUG. 


DRAIN TILE! 
E KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND THE 
different kinds of Drain Tile, at 

PENFIELD’, 108 Wood¥ avenue. 


AGRICULTURAL BLACKSMITHING. 
HUNTER & MOIR, 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT MA- 
KERS, NORTHVILLE, Wayne Co., Mich., are pre- 
pared to make to order the latest and most approved 
style of SCOTCH IRON PLOWS, IRON and WOODEN 
HARROWS, SCOTCH GRUBBERS or CULTIVA- 
TORS with threo wheels, also single cultivators—all of 
wroughtiron, All communications promptly responded 
to, and all orders filled with despatch, 

HUNTER & MOIR, 
18-138w NorthvilleWayne Co., Mich. 


R. G. CORWIN, 


HAyine sold his farm by private contract, it will not 
be sold at auction as heretofore advertised, but 


On Wednesday, the 4th of May, 
There will be offered at Public Sale, his entire Herd of 


SHORT HORNED CATTLE, 


Consisting of forty head of 
Bulls, Cows, and Heifers. 


This herd is one of great celebrity, and contains within 
it some of the best animals in America. The cattle are 
in rather low condition on account of the scarcity of food 
and the unfavorable weather; but it is believed that no 
herd contains so many animals of pure and fashionable 
blood. There are amongst them several imported cat- 
a and many oth’ . that have taken first prizes at our 

airs. 

The Cattle will be sold on a credit of twelve months, 
the purchaser giving a note payable in bank, with ap- 
proved security, 

N. B. Information as to the land, and Catalogues of 
the cattle, furnished by addressing me, at Lebanon, Ohio, 

18-6w - RG. CORWIN, 
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